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AMBROSE BIERCE 


That master of style, that “Superman of Letters,” as many high authorities call him—the only 
author about whom five books of biography were published last year—had this important work in 
preparation throughout his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent 


writers only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. 
mere scholar and loose locutions of the ignorant are alike denied a standing.” 


‘‘Narrow etymons of the 
Happily, he brought this 


volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities ——his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


(Postpaid when payment accompanies order, $1.50.) 


The words are 


All of. “He gave all of his property.” ; 
Omit 


contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. 
the preposition. 


Alleged. “The alleged murderer.” One can allege a 
murder, but not a murderer; a crime, but not a crim- 
inal. A man that is merely suspected of crime would not, 
in any case, be an alleged criminal, for an allegation is a 
definite and positive statement. In their tiresome addic 
tion to this use of alleged, the newspapers, though hav 


ing mainly in mind the danger of libel suits, can urge in 


further justification the lack of any other single word 
that exactly expresses their meaning; but the fact that 
a mud-puddle supplies the shortest route is not a com- 
pelling reason for walking through it. One can go around. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense of ex- 
cept) is regarded as a preposition, to be followed by the 
objective case: “All went but him.” It is not a preposi- 
tion and may take either the nominative or objective 
‘ase, to agree with the subject or the object of the verb. 
All went but he. The natives killed all but him. 


Fail. “He failed to note the hour.” That implies that 
he tried to note it, but did not succeed. Failure carries 
always the sense of endeavor; when there has been no 
endeavor there is no failure. <A falling stone cannot fail 


to strike you, for it does not try; but a marksman firng 
at you may fail to hit you; and I hope he always will. 


Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we should 
say, also, ‘‘got dead” for died; one expression is as good 
as the other. 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; its 
use to signify a time, however critical a time, is absurd. 
“At this juncture the woman screamed.” In reading 
that account of it we scream, too. 


Lengthy. Usually 
wearisome discourse 
thicknessy. 


said in disparagement of some 
It is no better than breadthy, or 


Literally for Figuratively. 
alive with fish.” ‘His eloquence literally swept the 
audience from its feet.” It 1s bad enough to exaggerate, 
but to affirm the truth of the exaggeration is intolerable. 


“The stream was literally 


Self-confessed. “A self-confessed assassin.” Self is 
superfluous; one’s sins cannot be confessed by another. 


Shades for Shade. “Shades of Noah! how it rained!” 
“O shades of Caesar!” A shade is a departed soul, as 
conceived by the ancients; one to each mortal part is 
the proper allowance. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, 


proofreaders, 


lawyers, clergymen, educators, students, 


“Write It Right’’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are mindful of the supreme im- 


portance of correct diction. 
ignorance when he misuses it. 


One reveals his ignorance when he misspells a word; he reveals greater 
Many in charge of large enterprises, aware that in good writing pre- 


cision is the point of capital concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire 
arguments and endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in quantities of several hundred 


at a time—for use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. 
irresistible wit. 


this book—there is none like it. All revel 


in its 


There is no substitute for 


Another large printing, on paper with rag content, durably bound in heavy cloth, adapted to hard 


usage, is now ready. 


For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. 
biography, 
poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. 


fications are represented: history, 


Postpaid, $1.50, when payment accompanies order. 


Many classi- 
critiques, fiction, 
Catalogues upon request 


reminiscence, 


For 26 Years Bierce’s Publisher 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 


37 East 28th Street 


New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writer’s Dicest, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


INDEED REGRET DIFFICULTY WHICH AROSE STOP 
ORDERS WERE IN FORCE AT THE STUDIO TO RE- 
TURN ALL ORIGINAL MATERIAL UNOPENED STOP 
THE DEPARTMENT IN QUESTION WAS NOT IN- 
STRUCTED TO REVOKE THIS ORDER BUT SINCE RE- 
CEIVING COMPLAINTS APPROXIMATELY FIVE DAYS 
AGO HAVE REINSTRUCTED POST OFFICE AND ARE 
RECEIVING YOUR MANUSCRIPTS KINDEST REGARDS 
Cart LAEMMLE, Jr.,* 

Hollywood, Calif. 
Universal Pictures Corp. 

















* General Manager, 





Dear EpITor: 


Your readers undoubtedly will be inter- 
ested in knowing that we are launching two 
new magazines that are wide open right now 
to buy material. 

For one of the books we are looking for 
fast moving, glamorous western love stories. 
They should have sufficient plot and action, 
but the romantic element must be upper- 
most. Settings may either be in the cow 
country, southwest or northwest. Cowboy 
heroes are preferred and the heroines also 
should be true westerners. Short stories up 
to 6,000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 
15,000 words; serials up to 30,000 words. 
Rates for the time being up to 2c a word. 

The other book will use third person sex 
stories deftly and subtly handled, preferably 
from feminine piont of view. Shorts up to 
5,000 words. Novelettes up to 12,000 words. 
Serials up to 20,000 words. Rates up to 
11%c a word. 

Decisions and payments will be prompt. 

Rose M. Sui1pman, Editor, 

Crescent Publishing Co., New York City. 


Dear EpITor: 

The magazines published by Street & 
Smith offer a market which is, easy enough, 
the largest market for stories of every de- 
scription. I suggest that authors look them 


Writer's Digest 


over, and then aim at the one whose wants 
they think they can best satisfy. A list of 
the Street & Smith magazines follow: 
Love Story, Western Story, Detective Story, 
Wild West, Popular, Top-Notch, Complete 
Stories, Sport Story, Best Detective, Ex- 
citement, Far West Stories, Air Trails, 
High Spot, Real Love, Picture Play, Novels. 
F, E. BLacKweE Lt, Editor-in-Chief, 
Street & Smith Publications Inc., New York. 


Dear Epitor: 

The Hound and Horn was started in the Fall 
of 1927 at Harvard because the editors felt that 
better work was being done in the undergraduate 
and graduate schools than the official college 
organs indicated. It did not continue as a strictly 
Harvard publication long enough to develop any 
definite policy, but the type of its work pointed 
in that direction and gave reason to believe that 
in time such could be evolved. When in the Fall 
of 1929 the editors decided to expand the scope 
of the magazine beyond the walls of the college, 
to place The Hound and Horn on a national 
scale, to move its offices to New York and com- 
pletely to sever its connection with Harvard, they 
did so because again they felt that better work 
was being done in the field of literature and crit- 
icism throughout the country than the established 
magazines indicated. 

What The Hound and Horn has brought to 
light in the last year is not any articulate move- 
ment which can be called strictly American, but 
a group of writers scattered all over the land 
who, though at present they are glancing off on 
diverse tangents and groping about in individual 
directions, nevertheless show a nebulous unity 
oi thought and purpose which, if formulated, 
must develop into an American movement. The 
purpose of The Hound and Horn is to bring 
these writers into contact with each other, to 
bring the artists and the critics together so that 
each may derive from the other the benefit of 
communication which is essential to his work. 
To this end The Hound and Horn has tried to 
remain completely objective. It has imposed no 
standards or pet theories, and though it has never 
been radical in the sense of admitting undigested 
ideas, it has never refused recognition to a piece 
of work merely because it contained something 
new. What the editors demand of contributions 
is that they be scholarly, thoroughly thought-out 
and indicative of a large amount of work. Any- 
thing which shows laziness in preparation, no 
matter how clever, is immediately discarded. On 
the other hand, what is purely pedantic is out- 
side its field. 

The critical article must not be so broad as 
to run into generalities and yet not so narrow 
as to have no significance outside their own par- 
ticular points. What is most favored is a piece 
of criticism dealing with an essential doctrine or 
idea and tracing from the development of that 
idea as a center, radii pointing to possible ex- 
pansion. As to the short stories and poems in 
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Why is it that 90 per cent of the 
stories, poems, plays, essays, and articles 
offered for publication do not sell? A 
composite rejection slip answers: “‘Weak 
plot, lifeless characters, improbable setting; 
lack of unity, proportion, style; faulty 
rhyme and rhythm.” 


MADE FOR WRITERS 


But this does not satisfy the struggling, 
ambitious, sincere writer, whose chief need 
is a more comprehensive knowledge of 
words. HARTRAMPF’S VOCABU- 
LARIES is specially designed to meet this 
need. It is new, simple, easy to use, and 
equips the writer with the Ideas and 
Words necessary to a successful career. 


The cost of a few rejection slips will 
bring you—-on approval—this extraor- 
dinary book, which, although recently 
introduced, is already acclaimed by thou- 
sands of our leading scholars and authors, 
a wonder-book—the most complete and 
convenient storehouse of words ever com- 
piled or published. 

Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Frederick 
Palmer and Cecil B. de Mille are eminent 
types of users. Even the New York Times 
says: ‘Its word-groups are remarkably 
comprehensive.” 

The book contains an “Idea Chart,” 
which has been described as ‘‘the paradise 
of a confused or tired brain.”” This is an 
exclusive feature which thousands of 
writers are now using. 


NEW—SIMPLE—EASY 


The easy use of this book is most grati- 
fying. Suppose you wish the heroine of 
your story to be attractive, as most 
heroines are—or should be; you turn to 
HARTRAMPF'’S and —in the 108th 
Vocabulary, BEAUTY—find more than 
two hundred words with which the char- 


Hartrampf Company, Gould Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


will return it or remit price within five days. 
( ) $5.00 Full Lintex Gold 





LESS REJECTION SLIPS 


Why keep on buying rejection slips 
Instead of selling your manuscripts? 








BEAUTY—COMELINESS—GRANDE UR .—see 


vs. Ugliness 
vs. Shabbiness 


Vs. Dirtiness .. 


vs. Deformity .. 





108 
VERBS 


(See Ornamentation 107A) 


ADJECTIVES 
admirable, attractive, 


admiration. etc, 
adorned, ornate, 
alluring, charming, 
aesthetic, artistically 

beautiful, 


fashionably, 
arabesque, beautiful in 

low relief, 
attractive, alluring. 
august, grand. 
Attle, classic, elegant. 
beautiful, charming. 
, | beauteous, beautiful, 
becoming, seemly, 
beaming, bright, 
bewltching, charming: 
bonny, handsome, 
bright,’gorgeous, 
brilliant, 80rgeous, 
uxom,.comely, 
calisthenle, adorned with 
beauty and Strength, 
Captivating, alluring. 
celestial, supremely 
admirable, 
charming, fascinating. 
chic, elegantly dressed. 





art, ete, 
Columbine, 
admirable, 
comely, handsome, 

pt eapceet classic, 

‘ute, cunning}: 

dainty, erie oe 
dandified, nobby, 

dapper, trim, 

dazzling, Sorgeous. 
debonair, elegant in 


supremely 





manner, 

decorous, becoming. 
delectable, delightful, 
delicate, luxurious in 
appearance, ete. 
delicious, highly Pleasing. 


dressy, plea singly attired. 





elegant, exquisite, gr; 
enchanting, charming 





adorable, worthy of worship, 


Classic, highest in beauty, 


delightfal, affording delight, 
@ ely, 














ASSOCIATIVE 
109A Excellence 
ansaid. oc : ¢—Superlativenes 
: te Ornamentation — *S* ~"~140G 
129A Jewelry s ontenas ee nceeecennens 
se 09B 





Arrayal—Clothing _ 





ADJECTIVES (Continued) 
entrancing, fascinating. 
exceeding, excellent, 
excellent, consummate, 
exquisite, delicate, 
fair, handsome, 
fascinating, captivating, 
fashionable, alamoue. a 
felicitous, deligh+s 
fine, exous 
fir, ‘es 


ADJECTIVES (Continued) 


nonparell, peerless, 
ornate, beautified. 
Peerless, matchless. 
Pellucid, beautifully Clear. 
Pleturesque, beast: 
poem OD 








lovely, adorab 
lofty, stately, 
lucid, resplend. 
lustral, bright. 
Juxarlant, ornad 










appearance, 
majestic, magnif 
manly, dignified. 












neat, SIZE 
neat, tidy, nice, an, t. 6x9 
nobby, modish. arbane, elegant, 
nice, dainty, delicate, winning, attractive, 548 
noble, magnificent, winsome, pretty, PAGES 


(Continued) 





acterization of attractiveness or beauty may be made 


brilliant and 


David D. Cook, Chicago, distinguished writer, says: 
“‘I never supposed there could ever be so masterly an 
arrangement of words. 
has upset all traditions and has simplified the quick 
finding of words and ideas so perfectly that I am con- 
vinced it is the one book that is indispensable to the 


business of writing.” 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON | 
Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, 548 pages l 
6x9, in style and price checked below, for five-day examination. I 


( ) $10.00 DeLuxe Gift Editien | 
Beautifully Tooled. 


Stamped, ss ‘ oe 
| trampf’s will bring you on the writing 
SUED. Ghiahpalp uaibacatecie stashed mieietns Sikes ide acdoe ed Re maletaieinm iad | in which you are now engaged. It will 
PUMLORE a3 sicecevccesncsvtdvsasdcssesadecsdetesscensenenvoeceseees pay for itself many times over through 
: | your increased sales. Order now. Use 
PP ianesceveiesssvensasecgesessesévens DU aha iheskadesdacseende | coupon 
Business..ccccccccccccccccccscccsccccecccccsccccscsccccccs w. DL. | 





commanding. 


But ‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’ 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Order your free trial copy and enjoy 
the wonderful helpfulness that Har- 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ACK SMALLEY is known | Wi 
to most Writer's Drcest | the literary business magazine sti 
readers as the man who is || pr 
the real editorial boss of the || we 
Fawcett magazines. His ar- | _ sh 
ticle in this issue is particu- | Volume XI DeEceMBER, 1930 No. 1 the 
larly valuable not only because or 
it is reliable, but because Mr. Th 
Smalley drops numerous in- | in 
structive hints for prospective sig 
Secmth enielabor. The Forum—A Department for Our Readers............. « = : 
% f mo 
TEPHEN CHALMERS is || Immediate Needs of Fawcett pur 
the author of numerous | Magazines ...........+.0++-0+- By Jack Smalley....... er not 
books, special articles, and ’ it 1 
short stories and contributor | Men I Have Killed! ............ By Stephen Chalmers...... 16 and 
to many of the current re- | con 
views. ‘ | Giving the Free Lance the ~ 
“ “ ” ‘ ut 
0. McINTYRE, along | TE voces crdieisauteripolenaitiateuns By O. O. Mcintyre......... 19 poe 
with many another fa- | e.8 ‘ env 
sees Sak Mie celal. | Writing for the Radio.......... By Fal Correll. 2:5... 22 p 
was born and bred in a coun- c =e pag 
try town. That reminds us || Crossroad Inn—A Radio Play...By Hal Correll............ 24 Gan 
of an item carried by Time regi 
recently in which it offered || I’m a Dreamer, Aren’t We All?”.By Laurence D’Orsay..... 28 
some proof that at least one | 
of the New York columns || What Makes Good Theatre?..... By Bernice Breen......... 31 


will be killed shortly. Evi- 
dence pointed towards Walter 
Winchell, the Broadway gos- 


Na | 


Help the Editor Accept Your 
By Lurton Blassingame.... 33 

















requested free lance manu- new and old address must be given. 
scripts in our October issue before the change is to take effect. 
We invite secant fooer aw Il UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPTS will receive the careful attention_of the 
Seb insie Ee al editor, but no responsibility is assumed in case of loss in mails. Stamped 
versal Studios stating whether || self-addressed envelopes must be enclosed in all manuscripts. Richard K. . 
or not the manuscripts re- || Abbott, Editor; Aron M. Mathieu, Business Manager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 60 Fif 
ceived were of service to || vertising Manager; M. L. Price, Circulation Manager. 
h HI Entered as Second Class Matter April 1, 1921, at the a Office at Cincinnati, = 
them. | i 1 Ohio, under the Act of March 3rd, 187 
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writer of juveniles. His ] The Writer’s Market—Where to Sell Manuscripts........... 44 I 
serials and shorts have been | 
published by most high-grade i 
juvenile magazines. Recently | 4 
he has attempted to make a HI e? A YRA ence 
success of radio free lancing. |} $2.00 A YEAR 20c A COPY * * 
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which The Hound and Horn is interested, it is Dear Epitor: 
as yet possible to say absolutely nothing. If the Modern Romances is in the market for ma- 
magazine is successful, in time it should develop terjal of practically every length. As our title 
the type of creative work which grows directly indicates, what we want are stories that deal 
out of the American environment and, if such with love, but the emotion and the sentiment 
there is, out of the American culture. hen it must be honest. We will not buy stories that 
will be possible to define by examples what con- treat of love in too sophisticated a manner, nor 
stitutes the basis for creative work. But at will we buy stories in which the action is too 
present this is all so vague that any statement slow and the plot slowed up by a great deal of 
woul go too far. All the editors demand of a philosophizing. We want characterization, but 
short story or poem, therefore, is that it show jt must be deft and done in a few revealing 
thought in its theme and either a polished style phrases. If you can let a character reveal her- 
or a valid manner of expression in embryo. Here self by what she says, instead of what you say 
The Hound and Horn is particularly dogmatic about her, so much the better. i 
in that it refuses to consider anything that gives The morals must be good. We would rather 
signs of laziness on the part of the writer. that sex did not enter into our fiction, but if it 
The fact is that The Hound and Horn exists is inevitable in the working out of a really good 
more in the future than in the present. Its only story, we will not reject it on that account. 
purpose now can be to ferret out work worthy of We can use short stories of any length, though 
notice, to bring it into the proper light so that we prefer that they be no longer than five thou- 
it may receive from others the criticism it needs, sand words. We will use a complete novel in 
and slowly to point the way out of the present each issue, which should not be longer than forty 
common dilemma towards a convention which thousand words. We are also in the market for 
will not be a matter of imposed academic rules, serials, with good installment breaks, of an aver- 
but which grows out of the work of the artist in age length of fifty thousand words. 


meeting the problems inherent in his medium and In addition we propose to run at least two 
environment. true stories in each issue — first-person stories 
Payment on publication at the rate of $3.50 per of true experiences, told with throbbing and 
page for prose and $7.00 a page for poetry. realistic feeling. Also an occasional article on 
Sample copy sent postpaid for 25c in stamps; a topic connected with love, especially if it con- 
regular price is 50c the copy. cerns some well-known person, and a few poems 
ALAN M. Stroock, now and then. If we come across some really 





10 East 43rd St.. New York City. good “short shorts” we will be glad to run them 

















TWO BOOKS for WRITERS 


A Practical, Authoritative Manual on A Unique Revelation of 
Magazine Article Writing Modern Writers at Work 


By Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and D. L. Clark of Indiana University 


of Columbia University ? 
This remarkable volume reproduces letters, re- 


vised Ms. pages, or other authentic material 
from eighty-five foremost English and American 
writers, which virtually reveal them in their 
studies at work. From its pages you may learn 
just how John Galsworthy, Ernest Hemingway, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Aldous Huxley, H. L. 
sonality sketches, confession stories, essays, Mencken, Christopher Morley, Rebecca West, 
° 2 2 Louis Bromfield, and many other literary per- 
controversial articles, narratives of personal sonalities go about their craft. * * * A selection, 
experience, book reviews, any sort of explanatory usually of the author’s own choosing, is in- 
or informational article. * * * It tells how to cluded for each one. These cover the range of 
choose a subject, gauge your audience, gather formal and informal essays, humorous and 
; : fantastic writing, short-stories, and novels. * * * 
material, plan and compose the article, select a 


: Unless you were intimately acquainted with 
title, and SELL THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 


these people themselves, there could be no better 
It gives you all the detailed information you wr Way of learning the working habits or obtaining 
need to enter the market successfully. 


HIS valuable book gives you the help that 
the authors, as successful teachers of uni- 
versity extension courses, and as experi- 

enced writers for magazines, know you need. 


~ By Josephine K. Piercy 
| 
| 

* * * Tt tells how to write interviews, per- | 

| 














the advice of modern writers than through this 
fascinating book. 


388 Pages. $3.00 993 Pages. $2.75 


60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 


Dac ac SR AR Re SE IN 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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— they should be less than fifteen hundred words. 

Our rates range up to two cents a word, though 

we will better this rate for short shorts. We 

make prompt decisions and pay immediately upon 
acceptance. 

Lyon MEARSON, 
Editor, Modern Romances, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Dear EDITOR: 

In the early part of 1931, we will start 
publication of this new magazine, North 
America. 

It will be a magazine of travel, featuring 
the historic and. scenic attractions of North 
America, and will carry short stories by 
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fore nation w=] 

1-The Locale of our Story is —— @ 
2-And the first character isa——_ @ 
3-He loves the daughter of a(or she lavesa) 


4& There is a problem ———_—— $e 


5-And an obstacle to love ——— oe, 
6 Effort to salve problem brags complication ©) F 
7- Aad te remove obstacle adds predicament €5 
8-Consequent struggle results in crisis & 
9-Problem is solved by climax — € 


ome. 


Happy Ending 


<< e MECHANICAL BRAIN” 


Wreurre A Lay a= — WOTER 


TEN MILLION 
STORY PLOTS! 


—No Two Alike 


Can be developed for either short stories or the 
Movies by ROBOT, the most amazing device 
ever invented for writers. 


Free Story Sales Service 


—to “Robot” owners. No “copyright,” 
“criticism,” “‘revision’’ or other fees. Direct 
studio contacts daily. Write for information 
about ROBOT and Free Story Sales Service today. 


CREATIVE WORLD MAGAZINE 


Dept. D, 1008 West 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 









































Writer's Digest 


well-known authors as well as travel ar- 
ticles of importance. 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
could supply us with a list of fiction writers 
of outstanding note that we may invite them 
to submit stories and articles for our con- 
sideration, 

Mary L. THompson, 


Editorial Department, North America, 
15 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


Epitor’s Note: Preferance to any “spe- 
cial List” of Writer’s DiceEst subscribers 
cannot be shown. Subscribers, however, 
will not query any editor unless their qualifi- 
cations are as requested by the editor. 





Dear EpirTor: 

While we greatly appreciate your request 
for an article regarding the production of 
one-act, two-act and three-act plays for your 
December issue, we find it utterly impossible 
for any one in our organization to prepare 
such an article owing to our busy season. 

It really is surprising that there are so few 
responses to our requests for three-act come- 
dies and comedy-dramas, and quite naturally 
a large majority of the manuscripts submit- 
ted are not suitable for our needs, showing 
that these writers either do not understand 
the requirements of amateurs, especially in 
the high school field, or that the really good 
writers have not become interested in sub- 
mitting dramatic productions. 

L. M. PAINE, 
Paine Publishing Co. 





Dear Epitor: 

For Mr. Pell I am sending you a descrip- 
tion, sketchy but as clear as I can make it, 
of the sort of article we like. 

Articles of timely importance, about 3,000 
words; for an intelligent reading class, 
which wants to be instructed and enter- 
tained; on topics too widely diversified to 
describe, but always of significance; his- 
torical subjects ruled out, also very technical 
treatment. Occasional fiction, when it is 
unusual. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiutiam A. DeWirtT, Asso. Editor, 
The North American Review, 
9 E. 37%th St., New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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December, 1930 


Dear EpirTor: 


Some confusion has arisen among our 
correspondents because of our announce- 
ment in the WriTEr’s DiceEst that we would 
pay from five to ten cents a word for ma- 
terial. This rate was intended to apply only 
to articles of major importance. For our 
regular type of material—bits of reporting 
on distinguished industrial figures and im- 
portant firms, we pay a lump rate of from 
$5.00 to $15.00. 

ELEANOR Harp, 


Fortune, New York. 





Dear EpITor: 


In our August Ist issue we published an 
article “The Unfair Competition of the Pub- 
lic Utilities,” showing how gas and electrical 
companies in various parts of the country 
are throttling independent dealers of gas 
and electrical appliances by cut-throat 
methods that we feel certain are illegal. In 
connection with the national organization of 
other fields, we are now working to have 
the utilities taken out of the appliance mer- 
chandising field. 

Prior to that we had an article on “Jn- 
side Competition” which frankly discussed 
the high cost of union labor and its effect 
on curtailing improvements that might 
otherwise have been made and showed that 
many licensed journeymen were taking 
work away from master plumbers on the 
side at daily wages far less than the union 
scale. 

Both these articles created a nation-wide 
trade furore and were widely reprinted. We 
have had others, but we want many more! 

Naturally, every article must have the 
full support of recognized members of the 
trade and the points made must be capable 
of being proved. 

I will be glad to correspond with any 
writer who thinks he has something of in- 
terest. 


Editor, 


The Plumbers Trade Journal Publishing Co. 
239 W. 30th St., New York. 
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If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts, write 


F r € € for a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 





STORIES WANTED 


Human interest stories for Catholic Missionary 
Magazine are wanted. Setting in Southwest. 
600 words. Address 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Box 109, Cincinnati, Ohio 


$5000 Prize Play Contest 


Particulars on request 


The Penn Publishing Co. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 














PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Christmas Plays and other Plays, for Children. 

Cash on acceptance. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Now iihustrate 
\ Your Own Slories 


with 


) PHOTOGRAPHS 















€éurn 30% MORE 


New, Easy Method Qualifies You 
As Expert Photographer 


PLUstRATIVE photographs not only insure readier accept- 
ance of your manuscripts, but also enable you to receive 30 to 
40% MORE for every story or special article. And taking good 
photographs—photographs that will literally make your words 
LIVE—is now made easy through our Simplified Plan which 
qualifies you as an expert motion picture or “‘still’’ photographer. 
Previous experience unnecessary, High quality, practical motion 
picture or professional ‘‘still’ camera given free of extra charge. 

Let us tell you, without cost or obligation, how you can 
enhance your chances of acceptance, and add to your income. 
Mail coupon TODAY. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. V-7247, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 
Established 1910 


Ca Coupon | 
| 


N. Y. Institute of Photography, 

Dept. V-7247, 10 West 33rd Street, 

New York City. | 
Please send me details as to how I can use photographs 
to sell more manuscripts and make more money. I am inter- 
ested in ( ) “Still’’ Photography or ( ) Motion Picture | 


| Photography. | 
DINE. honda ci vcs cncctcdccucccensenebcdveteneess cocnesneeees 

RERIANS vvcvecceces .cccceces  cecevessdocscevcosovsesoonsece | 

Di ieincsvckses cheeseraaseekeasns Diiiiicanacosusviass | 
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Writer's Digest 





Three Books that Deserve 
A Place in Your Library 





THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE MYSTERY 
STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


AMERICA’S most distinguished and 

prolific author of detective stories 
in her new, enlarged and revised-to- 
date edition of her famous book has 
said the final word on “‘bafflers."” The 
book is endorsed by many prominent 
writers of detective fiction such as 
S. S. Van Dine, Will Cuppy, etc. 


In this issue of WRITER’S DIGEST you 
will find a host of markets for detective fiction 
—as many markets for detective fiction as for 
any other single class. With more markets 
your chances of sale become easier. Take up 
detective writing with Carolyn Wells in her 
book The Technique of The Mystery Story. 


$2.50 














All Three For 


$6.2 O 








WRITING NOVELS 
TO SELL 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


HE first few chapters of this book 

were published as articles in 
WRITER’S DIGEST. Their success 
with our readers was so obvious that 
Mr. D’Orsay was immediately asked 
to continue the articles into a book. 
Writing Novels to Sell is one of the 
very few texts on this subject and is 
written by a man who has given his 
entire life to the study of collaboration 
with writers and literary criticism. 
From experience gained in this work, 
Mr. D’Orsay has written a book that 
will give novelists steady assistance 
throughout the writing of a book. It 
can serve adequately as an inspiration 


to novelists who are uncertain of the form they 
want their manuscript to take. 


$2.50 





THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


By FRED ZIV 


AN entertaining discussion of the means employed by modern suc- 
cessful writers who use every straw they draft into service as 


allies to their assistance. 


Many little tricks of professional writers 


are skillfully explained in The Business of Writing. 
In magazine offices the final decisions of the business manager usually 


overweigh those of any other individual, including the editor. 


Mr. 


Ziv, from his own experiences in the business side of magazine 
writing, tells much valuable information. 


$2.00 








WRITER’S DIGEST - - 


22 E. 12th STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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December, 1930 


Dear Epitor: 

You are in a position to render note- 
worthy aid in developing America’s greatest 
virgin fiction field. I refer to Utah, with 
its thousand and one untouched Mormon 
stories. 

Enclosed is an editorial of The Telegram. 
I will appreciate your giving it your atten- 
tion. 

Rosert C. Et.iort, 
Editor, The Telegram. 


Epiror’s Note:—Under an eight-column head, 
“Utah is Greatest Untouched Field in the United 
States for Authors,” the Salt Lake Telegram 
suggested to the writers within its state, as well 
as other writers who are acquainted with Utah, 
the vast possibilities for historical narrative to 
be collected and written. 

Edgar Lee Masters has said: “The Mormon 
hegira is the most epic, colorful, and unusual 
thing in American history.” 

Writing sometime ago in the American Mer- 
cury, Bernard De Voto said: “Who, indeed, 
ever heard of a Utah painter, a Utah sculptor, 
a Utah novelist, or poet, or critic, or educator, 
or editor, or publicist—who ever heard of an 
Utahn? I am confident that Mr. Masters has 
not. Let him repeat a line of Utah poetry or 
the name of a Utah book—any work of the mind 
or spirit that may be associated with Utah.” 

Editor Elliott is right. Utah needs a bard. 
Its vast sources of story material should inspire 
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otherwise lackadaisical Writer’s Dicest readers 
within its boundaries, or more industrious writers 
who are willing to travel to Utah and dig up the 
inspiration that awaits them. 

Edgar M. Ledyard, president, Utah Historical 
Landmarks Association, can be reached through 
Salt Lake Telegram at Salt Lake City. 





Dear EpirTor: 

Because of ill health and a Gypsy disposi- 
tion, I have travelled extensively, and my 
first stories were, naturally, woven around 
the people and places I knew. It was easier 
to do that than to invent and I gave it no 
thought until a newspaper write-up stressed 
the fact that my stories were “accurate in 
every detail.” I sat up and took notice, only 
to discover that one’s memory is a treacher- 
ous thing—I could remember streets, cus- 
toms, and climate of every tank town in the 
U. S. A. excepting the one I was working 
on! My next motor trip across the States 
was a slow one. I stopped in every town 
larger than two families and a billy-goat 
and took time to go to the five-and-ten to 
buy one or more picture postcard folders, 
and I visited the Chamber of Commerce and 
asked for every smidge of literature they 
had. When I reached my destination the 




















requirements. 
material—and not finding much of it. 
in editorial policy. 


requirements. You know that simply turning 


manuscript. 
write stories also. 
work on a mass-production basis. 

A trial period is three months, a regular 


Individual manuscript criticism is $3 for 3 
thereafter. 


me about yourself. I'll answer promptly, for 


552 Riverside Drive, 








PLL COLLABORATE WITH TWELVE OF YOU 


RE you a writer who produces stories that don’t sell? 

A few of them are bought up temporarily but others are looking for copy. 

have gone with me this morning to visit the editor of a magazine not yet on the stands. 
“Thirty-nine out of forty stories that come in have the same plot,’’ she said. 
almost impossible to get the kind of story I want, which is 
Incidentally there are two other magazines in the same field looking for similar 
In other fields like conditions exist because of changes 


Those of you who are making your writing pay keep in touch with changes in market 
textbooks doesn’t satisfy the butcher, baker, and radio maker. 
Because of this I give no courses and have no textbooks. 
laborate with you on your stories, working with you from the original germ to the finished 


Only twelve writers will be accepted, for I give all required time to each and 
Casual criticism and general advice can be secured anywhere from those who 


month, depending upon the amount of time you give to your writing. 


Perhaps you haven't written a story or have none on hand. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated 
and pulp paper magazines. 


If you are, don’t blame the editors. 
You should 


“I find it 
** and she outlined her 


out stories that meet the academic standards of 


If you want to sell, I'll col- 


period six months; the fee is $20 to $30 a 
,000 words or less and $1 per thousand words 


If so, write me a letter telling 
I want to help you make your writing pay. 


New York City 
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It's 


Easy to pore 


Learn 
Wetrain you quickly at home. 


No experience necessary. Spare time or full time. 
Bigger opportunities now in Advertising than ever 
before. Constant demand for men and women with 
ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, mail order experts, 
all make big money. New plan. Nothing else like it. 
Write today for details and new free booklet, In- 
creased Salaries and Promotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3059 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, liinois 








ALIMONY 


We can use articles of 500 to 3000 words dealing with 
divorce, separation, and alimony evils. Good human 
fact stories which tend to show the injustice and hard- 
ship caused by our antiquated domestic relation laws. 
Writers from different states in the Union, familiar 
with the laws of their own particular state, would 
receive special consideration were they to write articles 
of the injustice of their own state laws in regard to 
domestic relations. Our rates are one-half cent and 
up on acceptance. 


Paul P. Travers, Editor 
11 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 














Sales— Not Promises 
Action—WNot Intention 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS 
BUREAU 


Wants stories, novels, plays, scenarios, articles 
for publication. Many markets available at 
once. Motion picture rights offered. We 
number many motion picture studio staff writers 
among our authors. Book and novel publi- 
cation arranged for. Highest royalties. 


Let Us Raise Your Rate 


Our commission is the lowest of any high grade 
literary agency. Assistance given new writers. 
We will adapt worth while stories to talking 
picture scenario form. We know the markets for 
stories. Quick action and protection to writers 
guaranteed. It is not necessary to copyright or 
pay to have published. 


California Writers Bureau 
Suite 814, Merritt Building 
8th and Broadway 
VAndike 7088 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In the Heart of the Motion Picture Studios 
and Publishing Trade 


Los Angeles, Hollywood, New York 














Writer’s Digest 


springs of my car were groaning, but I had 
a reference library covering fourteen states! 

My next trip (a different route) was a 
repetition. I am still collecting! However, 
there were times when my characters in- 
sisted on going places on which I had no 
information. When that happens I write 
the C. C. for literature and send twenty-five 
cents to the five-and-ten for two folders, or 
twenty assorted postcards, the extra nickle 
covering postage. The folders contain about 
twenty different views and, on the inside 
cover, is located information regarding 
climate, population, business, amusements, 
etc. My folders are filed alphabetically, first 
by states, then by cities; foreign matter the 
same. It is simple to find the name of a 
business street in New Orleans, the size of 
the lagoon in Jackson Park, Chicago, the 
leading hotel in Seattle, Washington, or the 
amount of copper mined in Arizona. 

There is also the telephone and personal 
trips to doctors, police, storekeepers, minis- 
ters, mechanics, bootleggers, and what-have- 
you; every one is courteous and willing to 
answer questions. . 

As a final suggestion—the WRriTEr’s 
Dicest! No other writer’s magazine is its 
equal. My only objection is this—it isn’t 
a bloodhound—it doesn’t follow me around. 
I’m still “on the go,” so I pay for it by the 
year—and buy it by the copy, wherever I 
happen to be. 


Siete > tom 





Please Cancel My Subscription Dept. 
Epitor, WRIGHTERS DiGEsT: 

Will you just please stop sending your 
wrighters paper to my boy John Evan 
Stanton ? 

That boy told me he wanted to teach. 
I put him through state normal college and 
he didn’t want to teach. He wanted to do 
buisness, so I put him thru buisness college. 
Then he told me he dident want to go into 
buisness but wanted to learn to wright. 

When my boy gets a noshun into his 
head the only way to get it out before he 
gits tired of it is to shoot it out and that 
is moren the law allows. 

My boy has got enuf wrighten paper of 
his own. He has got hull stocks of them 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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December, 1930 


and he calls them mannuscripts. I payed 
for the paper in the 1st place and then 
payed postage both ways on it more times 
than I can remember. And yet he won’t 
give me a peace of it on whitch to figger 
just how I am going to make his liveing 
fur him the rest uv his dayes. 

He even gets mad if his Ma takes a few 
peaces to start the fire. 

He helps me no more in my blacksmith 
shop. He sits out on the bench and reads 
your paper. I went out and ask him what 
was the matter and he says he got to learn 
how to take it before he can make good 
like all good wrighters do. 

I took a wagon spoke and told him I 
could teach him how to take it without 
any help frum your paper. I collard him, 
but he renched away, renched the wagon 
spoke frum me and renched my rist into 
the bargun. He sat out there the rest uv 
the afternoon reading. Once he stopped 
long enuf to tell me he had the wagon 
spoke acrost his knees and was ready any 
ole time I wanted to see him. Please dis- 
continue your magazine. 

Tom STANTON, 
309 N. Division St., De Ridder, La. 





Good Idea 


In the October issue of WriTER’s DicEst 
appeared a letter from subscriber Gordon 
Morris. It said in part: 


Recently, while adapting a German melodrama 
for A. H. Woods, all of my characters took it 
into their heads to spend the entire second act 
in Honolulu and while they were there they did 
a dreadful lot of telephoning. Not knowing just 
how an operator is signaled in Honolulu or what 
divisional or “party” numbers are employed there, 
I wished more than once that I could write to 
a fellow writer who lived in that city and get 
the low-down. 

By this I don’t refer to mode of government, 
population, climate, etc. A little research in any 
public library will tell me that much. But I do 
mean such detail as (for example) the name of 
a street in the tenderloin district of a certain 
city, the color of a policeman’s summer uniform, 
the kind of fish which might be caught in a 
mountain stream near Denver, or the average 
temperature of a midwinter day in Quebec. 

It seems to me that in Writer’s DicEest you 
could introduce an Exchange Department where- 
in far flung subscribers who cared to, could list 
their names and addresses, signifying a willing- 
ness to supply the information requested about 
their own little part of the globe. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


offers 


ING IN WRITING 
that makes Success easy 


IT DOES THESE THINGS FOR YOU 


Enables you to recognize literary material. 

Instructs you in 11 methods of plotting. 

Trains you to plot with skill and ease. 

Makes you aware of the kinds of stories you can 

best write. 

Teaches you the editorial formulae for action, love and 

mystery stories. 

Permits you to serve your literary apprenticeship under 

expert guidance. 

Enables you to market your work to best advantage. 

Keeps you encouraged and stimulated to do your best work. 

Prevents you from wasting your time, or following in- 

correct methods, 

Makes possible reaching any type of market you want 

to write for. 

Gives you the privilege of working continuously under 

David Raffelock, director and internationally recognized 

as the foremost instructor in creative writing. 
Only through the Simplified Training Course is such 
thorough and efiicient training to be secured. Liberal finan- 
cial arrangements and a conservative tuition fee place this 
training within everyone’s reach. Investigate the S. T. C. 
before you enroll with any institute or course. Send for 
free book, “The Way Past the Editor.” 


The Simplified Training Course 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your 
free book, “The Way Past the Editor.” 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 2d 





OPPORTUNITIES LIKE THIS 


come only when there is a special reason 
WE WANT 5000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


If you can spare one dollar right now, you can get the 
biggest value for your money that you ever had. The pub- 
lishers of THE NEW WRITER’S MAGAZINE are offering 
the lowest subscription — since the magazine was estab- 
lished nearly two years a 
12 BIG SPECIAL NU MBERS ARE YOURS FOR ONLY 

ONE DOLLAR 
IF YOU ACT QUICKLY. 

Each richly filled with the best articles on writing and 

selling that can possibly be assembled in a writer’s maga- 


zine. 
Think of it! TWELVE NUMBERS, and every one a 


special. You can get them all for HALF PRICE, only one 
a your subscription reaches us before December 
. w 


Sample copies will be mailed for twenty cents. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers, UPLAND. IND. 











$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 
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Writer’s Digest 


1931 EDITION 


The Writer’s Market 


Is Now Ready To Help 
You Sell More Stories 








N 


Here is What 


“The Writer’s Market’’ 


Offers You 


The editorial requirements of every single 
magazine and reliable market in the 
United States stated in practically every 
instance by the editor himself. 

The editorial requirements of all the im- 
portant markets in Canada and England. 
Every magazine listed is alphabetically 
indexed in the back of the boo 

Every magazine is conveniently grouped 
into a classification such as ‘‘Photoplay 
Magazines,”’ ‘“‘Quality Markets,” etc. 
The executive editors of most of the 
large fiction publishing houses such as 
Dell, Clayton, Fiction House have written 
exclusive articles for this book stating 
not only their editorial requirements, but 
also instructive suggestions for selling 
to them. 

Type page size is 4 inches by 6% inches. 
The book is cloth bound, and has a very 
substantial appearance. 

The Writer’s Market gives you the edi- 
torial requirements of pubiishing houses 
and magazines buying short _ stories, 
novels, novelettes, trade journal articles, 
interviews, verse, books, juveniles, illus- 
trations, art ideas, photographs, photo- 
plays, short short stories, serials, humor, 
articles, fillers, and syndicated material. 


Complete copyright information. 
Your money refunded in full if you re- 


" turn the book within five days. 








F SOME awesome genii were to offer to write for you any 

book that you command, you could not possibly ask for a 

more helpful, a more instructive, a more completely service- 
able book than The Writer’s Market. Our entire organization 
has worked steadily for five months to prepare this book. 

The Writer’s Market tells you where to sell any kind of 
literary effort, whether it be a short filler, a 100,000-word 
novel, or a four-line greeting card verse. 

The editors of every single reliable magazine, book publishing 
house, trade journal, and syndicate in the United States who 
pay fair rates for material bought from free lance writers, have 
sent exclusive reports to us telling exactly what kind of manu- 
scripts they will buy. And then, to make this an even greater 
help, we have grouped all these markets into convenient classi- 
fications; and then indexed them alphabetically in the back of 
the book. 

The Writer’s Market is a sure-fire book containing all the 
information you want about every reliable market in the 
country. To write a story is half the battle. To sell it is 
the other. Let The Writer's Market do 50% of the work for 
you. Its pages are replete with sound advice and reliable 


information 


Only $3 Brings You a Postpaid Copy of 
THE WRITER’S MARKET 
Order TODAY 


Order Your Copy NOW! 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once a postpaid copy of The Writer’s Market. 


I enclose $3.00. 


If you wish to order a year’s subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST and a copy of The 
Writer’s Market, enclose $4.00 and check here. 


— 
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Immediate Needs of Fawcett 
/ Magazines 


By Jack SmaLiey, Mng. Editor 


VERY DAY is pay day for con- 

tributors to the various magazines of 

the Fawcett group. Every member 
of our adequate and competent staff plans 
his work to help the author set his own pay 
day. Decisions are made within ten days, 
and payment is made immediately upon ac- 
ceptance without any stalling. 

This daily pay day is only one of the 
many ways in which this organization co- 
operates with writers, and it is only one of 
the reasons why so many of the leading 
writers of the day favor Fawcett Publica- 
tions as their first market. 

Much of the remarkable growth of our 
organization is due to our friendly co- 
operation with authors, Because of the rapid 
and unusual expansion and development of 
our group of magazines, the main editorial 
and business offices recently have been 
moved from outgrown quarters in Robbins- 
dale to occupy the top floor of a downtown 
office building at 529 South Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

We make every concession possible and 
consistent with good business in carrying 
out our policy of square dealing with 
authors. We issue a standing welcome to 


established writers as well as to the younger 
authors who yearly join the ranks of our 
contributors. 

Scores of writers who are successful to- 
day generously acknowledge that their first 
constructive encouragement and _ financial 
support came from the Fawcett magazines, 
where every member of the organization is 
ready to help the new writer who shows 
promise. 

The Fawcett market is one of the greatest 
in the field today, buying words by the mil- 
lion and paying better than average rates 
for that enormous wordage. The markets, 
as will be explained in detail, are wide open 
to all comers, and one of the chief needs 
of the day is the writer who has the talent 
and the vision to keep pace with the ever 
changing trends of the magazine markets, 
and co-operate with his publisher in being 
the first in the field to recognize these 
trends. Constructive ideas and suggestions 
are always welcomed by every member of 
the staff. 

Writers are urged to address their manu- 
scripts to the particular magazine for which 
they are intended, in order to expedite con- 
sideration. In any cases where one manu- 
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script is considered suitable for more than 
one magazine of the group, it will be read 
for all at one submission. 

Following is a direct statement of the re- 
quirements of the Fawcett magazines ; all of 
which are isstied monthly: 


Battle Stories 

This magazine requires the World War 
background for all of its fiction and fea- 
tures, The first requirement is an authentic 
handling of the times and scenes of the war, 
and convincing character delineation. Every 
story must be a story of action. Training 
camp stories are taboo, and tales of the 
coward turned hero and the dumb soldier 
who wins the war are not especially desired. 
Action must begin at the front on any of 
the varied fronts and variety is always 
wanted. Battle stories may be stories of the 
war on land, or sea, or in the air. In addi- 
tion to tales of flying, espionage, trench war- 
fare, raids and patrols, scouting and prison 
escapes, submarines and warships, this 
magazine prints autobiographies of soldiers 
and true war thrillers. One department 
offers prizes for true war experiences. Pay- 
ment is two cents a word and up, speedily 
on acceptance. Verse draws twenty-five 
cents a line. Ideas and suggestions for new 
material are welcomed. 


Triple-X Western 
This magazine is emphasizing the western 
story more than ever before, although the 
occasional general adventure story will be 
considered. The market is wide open for 
westerns of all lengths, the shelves cleared 
for buying action. Novelettes of 15,000 to 
20,000 words and serials of 45,000 to 60,000 
words must contain a threat of romance 
woven throughout the plot. The shorts run 
up to 8,000 words. All stories should carry 
the glamour and spirit of the old west. 
Plenty of thrilling action is wanted, and 
there is a constant need for westerns that 
are authentic and yet out of the time-worn 
ruts of plotting. Payment is one and one- 
half cents a word and up, and twenty-five 

cents a line for western verse. 


Startling Detective Adventures 


This publication is devoted exclusively to 
actual true cases of crime and mystery, tales 
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of crimes and their detection and the cap- 
ture and punishment of their perpetrators. 
Actual photographs of characters and scenes 
involved in the cases must accompany manu- 
scripts or be secured before the story is ac- 
cepted. Facts must be well authenticated 
and carefully handled. The unsolved mys- 
tery is avoided. Generally the stories carry 
the by-line of a detective or other police of- 
ficer who actually worked on the case, and 
the story is told in the first person by the 
officer. The payment is a minimum of two 
cents a word with five dollars each for ac- 
cepted photographs. 


True Confessions 


All stories appearing in this magazine are 
told in the first person, usually from the 
point of view of a woman although confes- 
sions of men and boys are used for variety. 
Love, in all its problems and complexities, 
is the dominant theme. The stories may be 
of young people or married people. Writers 
will find it imperative to read the magazine 
to study the style of narration and handling 
of difficult sex situations. All stories should 
be strongly emotional and above all convinc- 
ing in tone. The magazine also uses arti- 
cles such as those of Judge Lindsey and 
Judge Oberwager on marriage and morality 
and articles by ministers, jurists, and wel- 
fare workers. Occasionally a true story 
carrying actual names and photographs of 
the characters involved is used when sup- 
ported by written permission of the char- 
acters to use their names, but arrangements 
for such stories should be made directly with 
the editor. All stories must be true to life 
but actual names cannot be used except in 
specially ordered stories. The rate is two 
cents a word for stories, with liberal pay- 
ment for articles. Romantic verse is paid 
for at twenty-five cents a line. The pre- 
ferred length for short stories is 5000 
words, although a few longer ones are used. 
Serials should be in three or four install- 
ments of 5000 to 6000 words each. 


Mystic Magazine 


This magazine wants articles (not fiction) 
on clairvoyance, clairaudience, vampirism, 
ghosts, hex murders, modern hauntings, 
spiritistic phenomena, interviews with ac- 
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credited mystics, spirit drawings, telepathy, 
adventures in foreign lands, and many other 
allied subjects. These articles must have a 
logical theme of explanation underlying 
them, although the different explanations 
must, of necessity, be of a preternatural or 
metaphysical nature. Payment is two cents 
a word with five dollars each for photo- 
graphs accepted from contributors. 


Modern Mechanics 


Free-lance writers find in this magazine 
a profitable source of income for brief arti- 
cles on mechanical developments. Liberal, 
prompt payment is made for snapshots of 
novelties in the world of science and me- 
chanics which the trained observer will dis- 
cover wherever he goes. An unusual build- 
ing, a novel time-saver for the kitchen, a 
clever home-made toy for the children, a 
new mechanical device—all are likely sub- 
jects for this magazine. With a photo or 
rough sketch and brief description, the arti- 
cle is ready to submit. Illustrated how-to- 
build articles and brief bits on work-shop 
stunts are welcomed. Query the editor if 
you are not sure about the desirability of 
your idea. A study of the magazine should 
suggest many article ideas for the alert 
writer. Photos and sketches are always 
wanted with articles. The payment is liberal 
and prompt. 


Screen Play 


Authentic articles of interest to the movie 
fans, usually on assignment, are wanted for 
this magazine. Most of the contributors are 
writers in direct contact with the motion 
picture studios and their stars. Interviews, 
biographies, symposiums, and general fact 
articles are wanted from authors who have 
access to the players in their Hollywood 
homes and studios. Payment is liberal. 


Hollywood Magazine 


Movie feature articles with a sophisticated 
appeal are wanted for this most recently 
acquired magazine of the Fawcett group. 
Authentic interviews and articles are so- 
licited, as well as brief items for the de- 
partments. Payment is liberal. 
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Hersey 


The ever changing list of magazines 
owned by Good Story Magazine Co., 25 W. 
43rd St., New York, has come to a halt 
long enough for us to tell you the correct 
titles of each of them: Gangland, Racketeer 
Stories, Gangster Stories, Outlaws of the 
West, Quick Trigger Stories of the West, 
Prison Stories, The Dance Magazine, and 
Ghost Stories, The latter two were for- 
merly Macfadden owned. It is rumored that 
Macfadden is interested in the Hersey pub- 
lications. 





Open Again 


Miss Bacon is buying again for both 
Love Story Magazine and Real Love Maga- 
zine, edited by the Street and Smith group 
at 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. In the November 
issue Of Wkriter’s DicEest it was men- 
tioned that Miss Bacon was temporarily 
overstocked for Love Story, but this con- 
dition no longer exists. 





Start New Play Bureau 


A new play bureau has made its debut in 
New York City under the name of General 
Play Company, with offices at 551 Fifth 
Avenue, Rudolph Eisenberg, well known in 
theatricals and counselor-at-law, is manager. 
Not only will the firm act as play brokers 
and authors’ representatives for well-known 
stage and screen writers, but also as devel- 
opers of new material. 

It already has under exclusive contract 
such authors as H. Grattan Donnelly, author 
of “Darkest Russia,” stage and screen play, 
and “The End of the Road,” a motion pic- 
ture starring May Allison; C. Hapsburg 
Liebe, fiction writer and author of “Bill Ap- 
person’s Boy,” starring Jack Pickford, and 
“Trimmed,” starring Hoot Gibson; Lowell 
Ames Norris, well-known novelist and 
author of detective stories, and several other 
writers. 

General Play Company also is releasing 
“The Pay-Off,” formerly known as “Phila- 
delphia,” a Broadway play that has enjoyed 
more than twenty weeks’ run, written by 
Samuel John Park, author of Helen Men- 
ken’s latest vehicle, “Lily White.” 
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Men I Have Kaulled! 


A Famous “Crime Club” Author Tells How He Puts 
His Victims on the Spot 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 


HE OTHER DAY I received orders 
from the Man Higher Up of a cer- 
tain red-handed organization with 

which I am affiliated. The instructions of 
the Master-Mind were, in effect, these: 

“You got away with your last crime 
pretty well, so it’s on the cards that you pull 
off another some dark night when you’ve 
nothing else on your mind. Only—cover up 
a little better this time, or they’ll be on to 
you from the minute you leave the corpse 
lying all mussed up on the spot marked X.” 

Nice letter, and all that, and quite in the 
routine of business. For this murder trade 
of mine is just a business. True, I kill at 
least one person a year, and sometimes have 
to dispose of two or three more in the 
course of my getaway, but, personally, I 
rather deplore unnecessary bloodshed. I 
have no sympathy with that literary mur- 
derer who kills off everybody, leaving his 
stage messed up with practically the entire 
dramatis personae—as if he were writing 
grand opera! 

I mean that. I wish it were possible to 
invent a crime-mystery without a single 
murder in it. In fact, it has been done, but 
the reading-public raised such a howl—like 
fight-fans cheated of a squelchy knock-out 
blow—that the experiment is not likely to 
be repeated, 

But I do deplore “buckets of blood.” Ad- 
mitting that it seems necessary to murder 
somebody at the outset of a crime-mystery 
novel, by way of getting things started in a 
nice conventional manner, I feel that the 
murder itself—if you are not going to in- 
dulge in a chapter-by-chapter orgy—ought 
to be an artistic job; something satisfying 
to the soul of the reader who is no glutton 
for red, the refined mental appetite that 
likes to dally with one corpse as the piéce de 
resistance instead of one with every course 
—chapter, I mean. By this method there is 


also a great saving of X’s marking various 
spots, and the interest of the reader—the 
sleuth interest, the character interest, the 
whole interest of the solving game—is thus 
concentrated on one spot, one bold and 
artistic X set right in the middle of a very 
attractive carpet. 

“Attractive carpet,” I wrote there. I 
mean that, too. For my experience has been 
—and my sales indicate considerable agree- 
ment—that the murder itself isn’t every- 
thing. The pattern of the carpet all about 
that X should be in itself of fascinating in- 
terest to the reader who is prowling over 
it on hands and knees, looking for clues. 
The design of the murder carpet need not 
always be of trap-doors, dark alleys, under- 
ground sewers, city roofs, penthouses, fire- 
escapes, and ladders concealed in chimneys. 
In fact, I have a suspicion that lots of read- 
ers are asking that even the X be abolished. 

I can better explain what I mean by re- 
ferring to a recent novel of mine, “The 
Affair of the Gallows Tree,’ in which I 
carried out nearly all of those philistine 
ideas. There I didn’t mark the spot with an 
X or anything else, for the simple reason 
that somebody swiped the corpse before the 
police arrived. Did I say “police?” Mistake 
of habit. I abolished the police, too, save 
as one was allowed to blunder into a west- 
ern mountain forest—and nearly got him- 
self lost before he went back to his sewer- 
ful city, snorting that there was no crime 
because there was no X and no body and 
he doubted if anything had happened at all! 

Get the idea? After eliminating all the 
usual trimmings of a crime-mystery story, 
even putting the cart before every one of 
the old, familiar horses, I called in a nice 
young Forest Ranger and let him, with the 
aid of his woodscraft, establish that a 
murder had been committed, how it hap- 
pened, who did it—and why. And—just to 
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be more contrary, perhaps, or less hack- 
neyed—imy Ranger sleuth didn’t produce the 
body until almost the end. For a change, we 
had the X in the last chapter instead of in 
the first. 

But in the first chapter I designed the 
loveliest carpet, which so entertained my 
readers (so I’m told) with its nice, green 
woodsiness and tumbling brooks and at- 
mosphere of forest people, that I could have 
gotten away with that story without any 
murder in it at all! 

Well, there you are. I am no literary ad- 
viser, but I have a well-founded suspicion 
that there is only one inviolable rule in writ- 
ing. So long as you win the approval of 
your readers, it doesn’t matter how you do 
it, You aren’t writing for the publisher. 
He’s a nice chap (especially around royalty 
periods), but he’s only the merchant go-be- 
tween of story-writer and story-reader. He 
knows what readers have been buying, but 
he has no such clear idea of what they may 
buy next month if it is offered. The known 
best-sellers that grew dog’s ears in the ped- 
dling prove that! An honest publisher would 
be the first to tell you that the man who 
can always spot a winner can be president 
and sole executive of any publishing firm— 
any time! Aside from the fact that the pub- 
lisher is all-important in his place between 
creator and consumer, he exists only be- 
cause of the author and his reader. And as 
the author is wholly dependent on his reader, 
it comes down to this—that the reader, like 
every other customer, is “always right.” 

So—of course, I may be all wrong—it is 
the reader I aim at; not the publisher, nor 
the critic, and not at all my fellow-scribes. 
The writer who tries to model himself after 
another writer, or says to himself, “I hope 
Mr. So-and-So gets this to review. It’s just 
his favorite dish!” is heading straight for 
a literary graveyard that is crammed with 
the remains of writers who began and quit 
because—they tried to write like somebody 
else, or to please somebody other than the 
reader. Be yourself—even if you fail. You 
may not; but certainly you will fail if you 
try to wear somebody else’s hat. 

Remember that an author knows nothing 
about anything except what is digested in 
his own head. That is why, in writing this, 
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I have chosen to deal with some of my own 
cerebrations to illustrate a point here and 
there. It is a good plan to cultivate faith in 
yourself, studying and emulating other writ- 
ers only to the extent of what you, person- 
ally, approve and like. Then lean heavily on 
that; for what you approve and like is the 
thing you will do best; it is the You that 
makes for Personality in writing, 


O get back to my own eccentricities in 

writing—the main one, I am told, being 
that I hate the beaten track and would fall 
asleep with boredom if I tried to do the 
same kind of story twice. True, the con- 
ventions and the necessity of paying my 
bills require that at least once a year I 
murder somebody—since murdér seems to 
be a prevailing literary fashion. But there 
are sO many nice ways of assassinating that 
it is not difficult to think up some new way 
of doing a job even if it is only to provide 
a perfectly good corpse that baffles every- 
body as to how it got that way, and how 
it got on that X—like finding in a bank- 
safe a dead man attired only in a “yaller” 
bathing suit. 

But don’t forget that the murder isn’t 
necessarily everything. Make your sur- 
rounding carpet bright. This brightness 
helps distract the reader at convenient mo- 
ments. I won’t say “throws sand in his 
eyes”’—for that is another practice I de- 
plore, and of which a word presently. Bit 
in another novel of mine, “House of the 
Two Green Eves,’ my carpet pattern was 
so much of the whole story that—well, its 
last sales’ report contained some small marks 
of approval by readers. 

There I strangled a perfectly helpless and 
quite genial old lady, after which I painted 
in a rather vast background of New York’s 
Tenderloin in the naughty-naughts when I 
was a police reporter in that sordidly color- 
ful precinct. That story was written as a 
“period novel,” and I was the most sur- 
prised man when it was declared Doubleday 
Doran’s Crime Club selection for Novem- 
ber, 1928. I had never thought of it as a 
crime or mystery novel—but you never can 
tell! I wrote that book with my heart in 
my hands, as you might say, and left it to 
others to say what it was. 
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There are, of course, rules in writing, even 
as in constructing the most ordinary sentence 
—but after you have mastered these rules 
(and you must before you can afford to kick 
‘em about!), the main thing is to have faith 
in yourself, in your subject, in your method 
of handling it and—go to it through Hell and 
high water! 

You'll get tired in the middle of it, and 
develop doubts ; but—well, I’ve got a slogan 
in my study. It’s a small thing, but mine 
own, and I pass it on. It reads: 

You said it was a Sound Story when 
you conceived it. You were NOT 
TIRED then. 


You are TIRED NOW 
a.SOUND STORY. 
KEEP A-GOING! 

About that throwing sand in readers’ 
eyes. It’s as bad a policy in this murder 
business as being the author-detective-hero 
who struts through 90,000 words with that 
air of “Observe how smart I am and how 
brainless you are!” 

In murdering people and getting away 
with it—in books—don’t wear that superior 
smile. It is irritating to the readers who 
pay your bills—and won’t, next time! If 
you must smile at times, let it be no more 
than the cryptic Chinese—childlike and 
bland. If you have happened to take the 
trail after one of my murders—tried to run 
me down, as it were—I should feel hurt to 
think that you ever suspected ME as being 
the author of that crime. If you have 
suspected me—if I have ever crept into my 
pages as one who could tell all about it— 
then I am an utter failure as a journeyman 
murderer. 


Most earnestly have I tried not to intrude 
myself (the author) and to avoid that all 
common fault—the Superior Air. Why, 
bless your heart, there have been times 
when I’ve turned from the typewriter, 
looked wistfully into my reader’s eyes and 
said, ‘““What do you think of this mess, any- 
way? Who did it?” 

“I don’t know,” says the invisible but 
very-present reader. 

“That’s fine! Neither do I,” says me, and 
I go back to work feeling better; for such 


but it is still 
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an occasional interview with my reader is 
just as real to me as if it actually took place. 


Of course, I know who did it. But that 
novel would never be written if I yielded 
to the fact that I could solve the mystery in 
three hundred words instead of asking the 
reader to wade through three hundred 
pages! I must place myself in the reader’s 
shoes ; see myself and my story objectively, 
and the latter in its natural progression; be 
in utter sympathy with the reader’s probable 
reactions—so much so that. we wander on 
together, pop-eyed with excitement, more 
and more puzzled, with just that occasional, 
“Now we're stuck, aren’t we?” No—we’re 
not! Reader’s viewpoint suggests some- 
thing. Fine! Carry on!... The reader 
is author just as much as I am! 


I followed that method in my “Crime in 
Car 13.” First, I murdered a man, after con- 
sulting Reader’s taste in the method of do- 
ing the dark deed. It was an English noble- 
man on a Montreal train. He hadn’t been 
robbed, except for a small satchel cut from 
a wrist-chain. The mystery of the murder 
and the mystery of the victim’s identity held 
the interest for awhile. Next, the missing 
satchel. Ha! A satchel of diamonds ?— 
something of great value? Play that awhile. 
Reader suggests it might have been a docu- 
ment of high importance. By Jove !—Read- 
er’s right! Let’s go! State document, by 
thunder! English nobleman carrying State 
document! Oppenheim stuff—what? Inter- 
national spy and assassin! No—for suspi- 
cion points to an American Secret Service 
man actually sent to guard that Englishman. 
Oh, come! Rule 57 of Fiction doesn’t allow 
throwing suspicion on our own Secret Ser- 
vice. Reader asks: Why not? All right! 
Let’s do it—and clear him afterward. 

And so on. We find out who did it, and 
why, and—that’s the end of the story? No! 
You forget. What was in that stolen paper 
that was so important that I had to mur- 
der a really nice gentleman in order to lay 
my red clutch on it? Reader admits he’s 
been so interested in detecting the murderer 
that he overlooked that little point. Let’s 
find out what was in that paper as a last 
and most inieresting development. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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UGENE FIELD was the best and 

most prolific of the newspaper col- 

umnists, with Bert Leston Taylor (B. 
L. T.) a close runner-up. The modern col- 
umnist, unconsciously or otherwise, is mere- 
ly following some trail these pioneers blazed 
in that frequently snubbed journalistic cen- 
ter—Chicago. 

Some one has said: “Anybody can be a 
columnist!” To which might be added: 
“And almost anybody is!” So far as I can 
observe being a columnist is largely acci- 
dental. Some fortuitous circumstance cata- 
pults him into the calling. 

Franklin P. Adams (F. P. A.) was an 
insurance agent when he began contributing 
to the B. L. T. column, and George S. Kauf- 
man, now a successful playwright, began 
columning similarly by contributing to F. 
P. A’s column. And so it goes, 

I happen to be one of the few ink-stained 
wretches whose career began in a news- 
paper shop and from there branched out in- 
to column conducting. In the formative 
years I had no notion of becoming any- 
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Giving the Free 
Lance the “O.O.” 


By O. O. McInNTyRE 


thing but an editor with a fierce blue pencil. 

After gathering local items on a small 
town daily, I was successively a copy reader, 
assistant telegraph editor, telegraph editor, 
city editor, assistant managing editor, and 
associate editor of a magazine. In none of 
these jobs was I a conspicuous success. 

I held onto my job chiefly because I 
would work harder and for longer hours 
than the average member of my guild. In 
several instances I was on the receiving end 
of the Blue Envelope in those not infrequent 
shake-ups that come to editorial rooms. 

It was during one of these enforced lay- 
offs that I conceived the idea for a New 
York column. It was not entirely original. 
Several large city newspapers had metro- 
politan correspondents who sent in a daily 
article. 

I somewhat improved upon the idea by 
offering it for syndication. I furthermore 
developed a somewhat different style and 
wrote from the start in the first person. 

It was my idea then, as it is now, to 
present the high lights and shadows of a 
great city just as I saw them. The idea met 
a cold reception at the various syndicates. 
Readers, generally speaking, were not par- 
ticularly interested in New York or its peo- 
ple. So they said, but they did not convince 
me. 

I was the average ridge-hopper from the 
tall weeds and everything about New York 
interested me and would interest thousands 
of others in the same fashion. At least so 
I believed and so, incidentally, I proved with 
becoming humility. 

It is the fashion for writers to agonize 
over their early struggles and I imagine it 
becomes rather tiresome, so I will skip over 
my own hurriedly. For the first year of my 
quixotic adventure in self-syndication, the 
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total returns were exactly $8.00. I owed 
everybody who would lend and was estab- 
lished in a small bedroom in a hotel with 
many weeks rent over-due. 

My idea seemed a total flop. A 
papers used my daily articles but chiefly as 
fillers because they were free. I hung on 
and took on several outside press agent jobs. 
Every day I wrote that daily article and each 
week I sent them out. More practical per- 
sons than I would have abandoned it long 
ago. 

The turn came in the 
paper here and a paper there. When my in- 
come reached $30.00 a week I gave up out- 
side work and devoted my entire time to 
the syndicated feature. Syndicates still re- 
fused to handle it and it was not until my 
list of papers had grown to 24 and my in- 
come was around $100 a week that the syn- 
dicate which handles it today took it over. 
The list has now grown to some 300 papers, 
and my column appears in every city of con- 
sequence in the land. 

In this fashion I suppose I am the pioneer 
in the strictly syndication side of a daily 
New York column. At least I beat down 
the path for the army to come. I have en- 
couraged many in direct competition to my- 
self and have launched several columnists 
successfully under my personal supervision. 
There are today about a dozen syndicated 
New York columns. When I began mine 
was the only one. 

My daily audience is computed by syndi- 
cate statisticians to be more than twenty mil- 
lion—that is to say, these figures are rough- 
ly representative of all the papers for which 
I write. About ten years ago I began writ- 
ing a double page feature for Cosmopolitan 
magazine, which has continued without in- 
terruption since. The editor of Cosmo- 
politan is Ray Long. He gave me my first 
big city newspaper job, took me to New 
York as associate editor of the lamented 
Hampton’s and, outside of my wife, has 
been chiefly responsible for what little suc- 
cess I have had. He encouraged me when 
no one else took the trouble. 

I also write at intervals for College 
Humor and have contributed to the Amer- 
ican Magazine many times, to Collier’s and, 
until the pressure of work prevented it, I 


few 


second year——a 
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was a regular contributor to the D. A. C. 
News. For about a year I was dramatic 
editor of Life, a job which was abandoned 
with as much satisfaction to myself as I 
imagine it was to the officials of that pub- 
lication, 

In the past few years I have had numer- 
ous offers to talk over the radio, to appear 
as master of ceremony in Warner’s “Show 
of Shows,” to be featured in what are 
known as “talkie shorts,” vaudeville engage- 
ments and many lecture engagements. So 
far I have not accepted one of them. Some 
day I may succumb, but just now I am quite 
convinced of the wisdom of “sticking to my 
own racket.” 

The public, as I see it, is interested in 
a writer only for what he writes. Familiari- 
ty breeds the same contempt in personal ap- 
pearances that it does in ordinary inter- 
course. The writers who have endured and 
won the respect of their readers are for the 
most part the self-effacing. I like publicity 
as much as the next fellow but Scotch 
caution is always warning me it can be over- 
done. 

People often ask me if eventually I will 
not run out of stuff to write about New 
York. My only answer is: “I never have.” 
The currents of life are too swift and 
changing here to come to an impasse. The 
material is inexhaustible. Even after six- 
teen years of the grind without a single 
day’s let up, my writing problem is not one 
of topics but of selection. 


S MY fortunes have progressed some- 
what I have been able, for the last eight 
years, to spend two months of each year it 
Europe and two months in California. Ir 
this way I have been able to change my pace 
—new scenes and new faces are marvelous 
stimulants for the writing man. 

I take my readers with me wherever | 
go, and so far the reader reaction has been 
equally stimulating. I write about my wife. 
my mother-in-law, my dog, my own foibles 
—in fact, I write about anything that comes 
to mind when I sit at my typewriter. 

I am a late sleeper and generally begin 
the day’s stint around noon. I work straight 
through the afternoon until five o’clock, and 
when in New York it is my invariable cus- 
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tom, fair weather or foul, to take a three- 
mile walk, usually along Riverside Drive or 
the Harlem Speedway with my wife and 
dog. 

Until I puchased a home recently, I lived 
in hotels and we went to a different res- 
taurant nightly. I am not a theatre lover 
but always manage to see at least a dozen 
of the leading hits a year. I detest night 
clubs but go to them once in awhile for 
“atmosphere.” Almost every evening my 
wife and I prowl around New York afoot. 
We motor to some particular section, get out 
and walk and have the car follow us. In 
this way I am constantly finding something 
new and I hope worth while, 


I take no notes but before I seat myself 
at a typewriter have a general idea in mind. 
I am a rapid typist and often finish my 
daily article in a half hour. I make correc- 
tions on the paper in the machine as I go 
along, and for some reason rarely look at the 
copy after it is removed from the type- 
writer. I have a fear I will tear it up. 


I do not recommend this rather slip-shod 
custom. It has frequently resulted in most 
embarrassing grammatical errors in print. I 
seem to hope that the syndicate copy read- 
ers will catch them—but they do not always. 

My mail averages about 100 letters a day 
and each letter is answered personally. I 
mean that I type them myself. I am unable 
to dictate. I have always believed that every 
writer should attend to this most important 
phase of his business. Unanswered letters 
have turned thousands away from capable 
writers. 

Indeed, my mail is the most satisfying 
part of my job. It comes from all corners 
of the globe. Some of it is hooting, some 
viciously anonymous, but in the main it is 
pleasant and encouraging. It is from such 
responses I am able to determine just what 
sort of material is most pleasing to my read- 
ers. Much of my correspondence is from 
unseen friends in prison and hospitals. It 
is rather comforting for a writer to feel 
that he has contributed his mite toward help- 
ing them on the way. I try to be accurate 
but mistakes will creep in. Long experience 
has taught me that nothing is so admired 
by a reader as accuracy. It excels even 





Oscar Odd McIntyre 


If you live in any town in the U.S.A. 
with a population of 100,000 or over, 
Oo. O. McIntyre syndicates his material 
to your city. His reading public is well 
over 20,000,000. No less than 300 papers 
carry his material at least once a week. 
A conservative average of $25 net profit 
per paper gives McIntyre $6,250 income 
a week. His Rolls-Royce, his super 
wardrobe with its legendary fifty dress- 
ing gowns, his remarkable rise from 
humble poverty make him New York's 
oddest oddity. 











great writing ability. After a reader finds 
inaccurate statements several times, he will 
never trust you again. And one lost reader 
can carry a dozen with him. 

There are many joys about my job. I 
hate office routine and it has permitted me 
to work at home. Save for two visits to 
sign contracts, I have never been in the 
office of my syndicate. I work when I 
please, write what I please, sleep when I 
please, go where I please. Not once have I 
ever received a rebuke from my syndicate 
lords. If they have anything to say, it is 
pleasant. They are swell folks. 

I think they know I am just as ambi- 
tious for the success of my articles as they, 
and that I give them my very best. All in 
all, there is no profession with such under- 
standing help surrounding it as that of writ- 
ing. In all my experience I have never 
found an unfair editor. Nor have I had one 
suggest what I should write or “color” my 
wares. 

Writers frequently ask me about the 
chances for a new idea in syndication. It is 
all summed up in my attitude about topics 
for New York articles. There is always 
something new that will take on and be- 
come of national interest. 

Ripley’s “Believe it or Not” is an illus- 
trious example. He gathered together things 
that thousands were seeing daily with no 
especial emotion and started one of the most 
thrilling features of the day. He has, he 
tells me, on hand enough ideas to last him 
ten years. Another obvious feature that is 
inexhaustible. 
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Newspapers are like hotels and theatres 
in regard to features. They will shout the 
market is flooded, but there is always room 
for one more if you have the stuff. 

Given an idea, I believe that sheer tenaci- 
ty will put it over if worth while. But most 
newspaper workers become entirely too 
satisfied with their humdrum comforts of 
an ordinary job. In a few years they be- 
come hypnotized with the idea that they are 
indispensable. One of the best cables the 
fiery Bennett ever sent to his managing edi- 
tor on the Herald was: “Fire all indispensa- 
ble employees at once.” 


Writer's Digest 


I have known many excellent newspaper- 
men to find themselves by being fired. I 
found myself—what there is of me— 
through the Blue Envelope. It has always 
interested me, too, that every capable news- 
paperman of my acquaintance who gets dis- 
charged goes like a shot to a better job. 


Finally, if you have a good idea, believe 
in it and fight for it—nothing can stop you! 
All of which sounds like one of those trite 
up-from-the-sidewalk heroes in an Amer- 
ican Magazine article. But all truths are 
trite. That is why life is so full of romance. 





Writing For the Radio 


By Hat Corre 


Author of Several Produced Radio Plays and 93 Published Short Stories and Serials 


Pittsburgh soon taught me that if ac- 

ceptable material was to be prepared 
for programs, the writer must be conversant 
with studio technique. For the writer who 
desires to try his typewriter at this work but 
who does not have the opportunity of visit- 
ing the program managers, I’d like to make 
a few suggestions. 

First, there is no use trying unless you 
are willing to suffer more disappointments 
than the beginning story writer, for the stu- 
dios are flooded with offerings. But if you 
can muscle-in, you probably will find your- 
self sitting very pretty. The radio writer 
of the future will be on a financial par with 
the best performers, according to an execu- 
tive in the KDKA offices. 

Next, you must have a sense of time, so 
that your product will fit nicely into a fif- 
teen-minute or a half-hour period without 
too much haste or lost time. It will be 
found of great value to read a straight dra- 
matic sketch through from beginning to end, 
with proper emphasis and expression on 
every word. And when I say “every word” 
that is just what I mean. The announcer’s 
comments must be allowed for, just the same 
as the words of the actors. 


A SSOCIATION with the radio men of 


If the program is to include only musical 
numbers, every number should be played 
and timed. If historic facts are to be ex- 
plained in connection with each selection, 
the text should be prepared and read in con- 
nection with the musical number—most 
carefully. And every fact should be checked 
and double checked, for sorry is the day on 
which a writer permits a misstatement to 
get through the microphone! The program 
director and his aides raise their hands in 
thanks when they learn that the work of a 
writer is absolutely dependable and does not 
require undue verification. 

Concerning the preparation of musical 
programs, it is useless for one who is not 
familiar with music to try it. I do not mean 
that he must be a musician; but he most 
certainly must have a knowledge of all kinds 
of music so that the program may be varied 
from week to week. Personally, my knowl- 
edge of music has come from constant use 
of the phonograph since 1912; and that 
method has made me familiar with opera, 
concertos, symphonies—almost everything 
from the hootchie-kootchie played by Ori- 
ental musicians to Kreisler solos. 

If dramatic or humorous sketches are 
planned, a wide acquaintanceship with peo- 
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ple of different nationalities or different 
parts of the United States is valuable. Just 
as in story work, the more you know, the 
better you can write; and the better you 
can write, the better chance you have. Pro- 
gram directors are hard-boiled, and they 
know their stuff even if writers of programs 
do not. Just try to get on the air with poor 
stuff ! 

Having the background for the work and 
an idea for incorporation in a program, it is 
essential to know how to prepare the ma- 
terial; and as an aid to the beginner I am 
submitting a sample episode which was re- 
cently prepared at the request of a Pitts- 
burgh program manager for a new client. 

If effects of any kind are to be used, be 
sure to give instructions in the proper place 
so that when the episode is on the air it will 
not be overlooked. The performers cannot 
have their minds on anything but their par- 
ticular performance, and something impor- 
tant may be omitted if you do not use care. 


Possibly the series of episodes you are 
planning does not meet with the needs of the 
program managers to whom you submit 
your synopsis. Do not let that stop you. 
Rewrite the material on nice fresh paper and 
submit it to some concern which, you be- 
lieve, should derive profit from radio ad- 
vertising, or is already using the radio. Tell 
all about your idea, so that the executive 
in charge of such matters can understand 
just what will be done week after week to 
hold interest in the program. If you think 
it advisable, incorporate in each episode 
some mention of the business of your pros- 
pective client. 

In connection with the last comment I am 
reminded of what I was called upon to do 
for a certain client. A program manager 
called on me for a rush job. He said that 
on the second day following he had to sub- 
mit a program to a client who desired to 
change from his current style of program 
to another, and that I must submit some- 
thing or the station would lose the contract. 
There was no time to send to New York 
for work from eastern writers. 

Well, inasmuch as the client did not know 
what he wanted, I had to do the best I 
could. The client, by the way, was a nation- 
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ally known insurance firm. Fortunately I 
have a little habit of making notes and filing 
them for future use, and I remembered 
something I had prepared about Pa and Ma 
—tharacters I had conceived for just such 
an occasion. I dug out my notes, prepared 
two episodes—the first and second of a pro- 
posed series, and made a full synopsis for 
additional episodes to the total of twenty- 
six. These I bound neatly in a paper cover 
and submitted to the program director. 

A second hurry-up call came in a few 
days. The characters and their adventures 
had pleased the client, but I must put some 
insurance appeal into the episodes. Espe- 
cially must I put an accident into the first 
episode. (The idea of the whole series was 
to advertise accident insurance). All right. 
I aim to please; therefore the desired 
change was made, and suitable appeal was 
injected into later episodes. 

I mention twenty-six episodes. The rea- 
son is this—stations contract for the broad- 
casting of series numbering thirteen, twenty- 
six, or thirty-two. 

In the first episode of Pa and Ma, I 
brought about an automobile accident which 
introduced Pa and Ma to a young couple 
who were to be characters throughout the 
series. Pa and Ma were in town looking 
for an apartment, and Pa got into the way 
of an automobile driven by young Mr. New- 
lywed. It developed that the apartment to 
which the older people were going was in 
the building where the young people had 
just taken a flat, and there you are—all kinds 
of chances for future developments. As 
things stand now, Pa has just been aston- 
ished to learn that very soon there will be a 
newcomer in the neighboring apartment, and 
that there is a former sweetheart trying to 
win the husband from his bride. Oh, there 
will be much doing, believe me! 

If it had been the intention to syndicate 
the episodes, many copies would have been 
mimeographed, so that copies could be sent 
to stations in widely separated parts of the 
country; and on the first page of each 
would have been noted the price expected 
for the use of each copy. Prices range from 
$2 per station up. 
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When you are ready with an idea, use stamps” on it—a check may come instead. 
your head. Prepare it as carefully as you And if it does come back—try, try again. 
would a story, and send it with sufficient Editor’s Note—We have reprinted one 
postage to cover its return. If it is not re- of Mr. Correll’s radio plays showing the 


turned, what difference if you did “waste correct form which the author should use: . 


(PAGE ONE) 
Explanatory foreword to 


Crossroad Inn 


By Hat CorRELL 


HE INN is the meeting place for the friends of Pop and Mom Keller, and no 
T week passes without something exciting or interesting taking place in the simple 
little parlor. Young folks from neighboring churches gather there to have Mom 
accompany their songs on the melodeon as they practice for an entertainment; or the 
sewing circle meets there because of its convenience; or the school teachers meet there 
with the boys and girls because it is too far to go out to the school house to rehearse a 
playlet. 
Through this personnel is another—ever changing—of salesmen who stop for the 
night on their regular rounds; farmers en route to “the city” on business; musicians, 
actors, fakers, whose lot it is to make a short stay in the village. Each is called upon 
to help entertain the others with recitations, dramatic readings, songs, instrumental music 





—whatever he is best fitted to do. 
No one knows tonight what may take place tomorrow night; therefore interest in 
the Inn’s activities is always keen. 


Pop thinks he is “the boss;” but Mom knows that he is most emphatically mistaken. 
(So does everyone else in the village.) 

Miss Mason is a semi-permanent guest, having visited the village and fallen in love 
with its quiet life. Her one interest in life is in finding the right man. He will come even- 
tually, she knows he will, and her hope never flags. 

The Professor—wise beyond most men of the district—sometimes fears that Miss 
Mason has determined that he is the man; but always he manages to keep free from 
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entanglements. 
Abe, Spike, Glen, and Gwendoline are some of the many school children who figure 


from time to time, adding their bit to the pathos or humor of life. 


The periods may be arranged for quarter or half-hour presentation. 


(PAGE TWO) 


Crossroad Inn 
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Cast* 
(This period) 

we | Ser ere eT reer reer TS Eiedetawsanrtecererdenennad 

ne ah iki Rb aha RD EH OAL RSE SARRS OE RERERDEES Caeeedah 

CeCe ebb e ee ee Ke As ied Lae CUTER RSW SESE LORS’ 

UP CO eT ECT EE CT ET CLOT ECT ET TT TT TRO Te Ce OTe Tee 

60s rich RE EEL WEEE d8d CA HERESTA ES RRR ODEON OR OMR 

EE tit bcd ese aRedieen bee hiebhtens shen Senet enid eawe renee. 

ES Saari esnii SAA MK anes Sek ee eb NECN eee HERE COMES 

Rie FRO Ce COTE ) ons o.os oc csc ences vesanessesascewies vanes 

SOME: Cll GUI Dado be hoe 0 or 0 0h esersershee sean neeemsenn 

oon ne ids hd wa ea ee aE A SEEN EASA EX OO 4OS EMER ROKR. 

*Two or more parts may be taken by same performer. 

Signature (Played noisily on piano)—Hait, HaIL, THE GAaNc’s ALL Here. 

Announcer: In a village which might be near your own childhood home is the CROSS- 
ROAD INN. Every evening groups of villagers and travelers gather in the parlor 
and the office for a general good time; and through the courtesy of ............ 
you are invited to listen-in on the homely affairs of Mom and Pop Keller and their 
friends every .......... ee ne eee No one can say what you will 
hear from time to time. It may be a traveling musician who is induced to play 
for the gathering; or the sewing circle may be dispensing choice bits of village gos- 
sip. Who can tell? An inn is a public place and the personnel is always chang- 
ing. As we now cut in on the village, you will meet Mom and Pop, Miss Mason, 
the Professor, and others who, we hope, will become your friends. 

Piano—Closing bars of Hatt, Hair, THe Ganc’s Att Herz, played noisily. 

Mom Ketter: My land, Miss Mason, ever’body’ll know that Crossroad Inn is still here, 
or they are deef! You certainly play with a powerful touch! (She raises her voice 
and calls.) Pop. Oh-h-h POP! (Conversationally.) It’s time he put a light in 
here. Some of them fellows from the dinin’-room might slip in here, and you have 
no chap-er-own-y. 

Miss Mason (giggling): Oh, Mrs. Keller, you are so amusing! You know they would 
not hurt me. 

Por Ketter: No, I betcha! But what you’d do to them! 

Miss Mason (running her fingers over keys of piano): Oh-h-h-h! 

Mom (sharply): Pop, that’s not very nice. 

Pop (hastily): All right, Mom, all right! I was just funnin’. What did you call me 
for? 

Mom: To make a light. How do you suppose people can see to practice? 

Por (slapping his knee): I-jock! This is the night the Prof is bringing th’ younkers 
in, aint it? I clean forgot. 

Mom (her voice fading as she departs): Well, I’ve reminded you. Do it right now. I’ve 
got to set them cookies out. 

Pop: Go ahead and play something, Miss Mason, while I get some matches. 

Piano—MarcH OF THE TURKISH SOLDIERS. 

Por (with hearty appreciation): My, that was purty! 

Effects—(While Pop talks) Sound of match being struck and clink of glass lamp 
chimneys. ) 

Pop (without pause): What are they going to practice tonight, Miss Mason? 

Miss Mason: The Professor is going to drill the young folks in some recitations, I be- 
lieve. And the girls are going to practice some songs in order to decide which ones 
they wish to put on their program for the entertainment at the schoolhouse, 


Voices approach. 
Pop: Well, here’s Prof, now. He’s got Abe Abramowski and Spike Wilson with him. 
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I hope he keeps Spike out of mischief tonight. (Heartily.) Good evenin’, Profes- 
sor, good evenin’! Howdy, boys! Come right into the parlor. 

ABE AND SPIKE: Hello, Pop. Good evening, Miss Mason. 

ProFEssor: Good evening, Mr. Keller. We're a little late, I think—detained down the 
street—the bus has broken down and we stopped a moment. The others will soon 
be here. All right, boys—put your caps on the piano. That be all right, Miss 
Mason? 

Miss Mason (simpering): My dear Professor! You know it will be. 

Proressor: Now, Abe, try that recitation of yours again. If you love me, boy, put 
more expression into it than you did this afternoon. And if the others come in, 
don’t stop. Go ahead, now. 

Voices approach while Abe recites. 

ABE (loudly and with exaggerated boyish expression): Unter a spreadink chestnut 
tree— 

ProFessor (distressed): No, no, Abe! Not spreadink! Spread-i-n-g! 

ABE (aggrieved): That’s what I said, Pro fessor—spreadink. (He clears his throat and 
starts again.) 

Unter the spreadink (Professor groans) chestnut tree 

The willage smitty stends. 

The smit, a mighty man is he 

Wit’ larch ‘n’ sinewy hends. 

‘N’ the muscles—the muscles—the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are stronk as iron bends. 

ProFEssor: Stop, Abe—stop! Try it— 

Miss Mason (interrupting): Oh, Professor dear—would you mind taking the boys to 
another room while the girls practice Sweet and Low? 

ProFessor: Why, certainly, we’ll do that for you. And-will you do something for me? 

Miss Mason: You know I'll do anything for you, my dear man. What is it? 

ProFessor (hesitatingly): Well-er-just see to it that the girls do sing sweet and low. 

Pop (ready to roar with laughter) _Haw— 

Mom (sharply): Pop! 

Pop: All right, Mom—all right. 

Miss Mason (calling after the professor): Don’t let the boys go home until after 
they have practiced the chorus with the girls. (Conversationally) : Ready, girls? 
Por: Wait a minnit, Miss Mason. (Chuckles.) “Wait a minnit, till I see if ever’thing 
is ready to broadcast this over ....... Ever’buddy’ll want to hear what is going 
on at Crossroad Inn tonight. (Chuckles again.) Too bad they didn’t hear that 

one—sweet and low—haw-haw-haw! 

Miss Mason (sounding chord on piano): Now, girls! One—two— 

Girls’ Chorus with piano—SwEeET AND Low. 

Por (clapping his hands loudly): Fine, fine, girls! It wasn’t exactly low, but it was 
durn sweet! 

Mr. Housetey (heartily): I agree with you, sir. It was fine. May I come in? My 
name’s Houseley, and I’m waiting for the bus to be fixed. 

Pop: Sure, sure! Come right in! The girls sung fine, didn’t they? 

Mr. Housetey: How could they help it, when they, themselves, are so charming? 

Miss Mason (giggling): The music, of course, was no good? 

Mr. Housetey: Oh, I didn’t mean it that way, Miss—er— 

Miss Mason: Miss Mason. 

Mr. Housetey: Thanks, Miss Mason. The music was exquisite. 

Pop: Say, Prof—did you hear that one? Ex-kwi-zit. Gee, there’s a word. 

Mom: Be still, Pop. Why don’t you introduce them? Aint you got any manners or 
etty-ketty? Miss Mason, shake hands with Mr. Houseley. Miss Mason’s one of 
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our regulars, Mr, Houseley; but she hopes that some handsome man like you'll 
rescue her before we starve her to death. (Mr. Houseley laughs.) 

Miss Mason (affectedly): Oh, Mrs. Keller, how can you? Isn’t she just terrible, 
Mr. Houseley? 

Mr. HouseLey: She may be terrible, Miss Mason; but from all I can see, you should 
not have to hope very hard. You are—pardon me—charming. 

Mom (loudly): Min-nie! Bring in them cookies an’ some milk. 

MINNIE (indistinctly, as from another room, mumbles a reply). 

Mom: What you say? (Pause, while Minnie calls again.) What—they’re all gone? 

MINNIE (nearer): Yes’m, every one. 

Mom: Gone? Well—who—! Say, I bet I know who got them cookies! And (dire- 
fully) believe me, when I know for sure—they’ll get something else! (Sadly) Pshaw. 
I was goin’ to try to bribe the Professor to recite for us. 

Miss Mason (hopefully): Perhaps he will do it without bribing. 

Voices: Oh, yes, Prof! Go ahead! Professor. Yes, please do! 

Mom: You might show Abe how to say his piece, Professor. 

Pat (briefly heard singing at a distance.) 

ProFessor (laughing): All right, Ma. But wait until Pat gets through with his song. 

Mom (with good natured contempt): Oh, him! He’s always singin’. 

Pat (at a distance but coming ever nearer )—Sings THe Outp Pram SHawt. 

Mom: There, he’s done. Go ahead, Profes—(breaks off abruptly and speaks accus- 
ingly)—here, you boys, what are you eating there? 

Ase: Nothink. 

Sp1KE: Not a thing—honest. 

Mom: Honest! Humph! Well—stop smacking your lips then, while the Professor 
says this piece. 

Proressor: I’m saying this for you, Mrs. Keller. (After a moment’s pause he recites 
with touching simplicity.) Tae ViLttace BLACKSMITH. 

Applause. 

Mom: I declare, Professor, that made the tears come. (Sniffles.) Say another, 

Miss Mason: Really, Mrs. Keller, it is time for the youngsters to practice their chorus. 
It is getting late, and Mr. Houseley must go soon. I want him to hear them. Ready, 
boys—girls? Are the irons ready, Spike? All right! Now—everybody that wishes 
may join in. NOW! 

Chorus with Piano—Opening bars of THe Anvit Cuorus—which comes to a sudden 
end when Spike chokes and coughs. 

Mom (vigorously): Aha! I knew, I knew where them cookies went! I'll see you later, 
Spike Wilson. Get along with your singing, now. 

Miss Mason: Be quiet, Spike. Now—again—! 

Chorus with piano and anvils—Tue ANvit CuHorus FrRoM IL TROVATORE. 

Mr. HouseLey: That was great! 

Effects—Motor horn. 

Mr. Housetey (without pause): There’s the bus — I must go. Good night — good 
night, Miss Mason. I’ll be through here again next week and I'll stop. Good night. 

Proressor: We're all going now. Good night, everybody. 

Voices: Good night! See you later! Good night, Mom! 

Pop: Well, well! I wish they’d stayed longer, for when the gang gathers at Crossroad 
Inn we certainly have good times. 

Mom (drily): Miss Mason certainly did! Look at her watching the tail light on that 
bus! Poor man—he doesn’t know what he’s lettin’ himself in for. 

Announcer: It will be interesting to watch developments and see exactly what Mr. 
Houseley has let himself in for! And evidently Spike has something coming to 
him, too; but we'll have to wait until mext ................ at the same hour to 
find out what comes next. 
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“l'm a Dreamer 


explains the whimsies 


Aren't We All” 


of Mr. Magazine Reader 


By LaurEeNcE D’Orsay 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,’ “Mistress of Spears,’ “Landing the 


Editors’ 


N A RECENT article we sat in the edi- 
tor’s chair and tried to look at stories as 
he does when he buys them. Let us now 

try to do what the editor does before he sits 
down in that chair and mulls over the scripts. 
Let us be the magazine reader, feel his de- 
sires, think with his brain, and, consequently, 
find out what he wants. 

But, it may be objected, that is exactly 
what all writers are doing all the time. 
There’s nothing novel about it. 

Is that so? Well, all I can say is that the 
scripts don’t show it, taking them in the 
aggregate. Any experienced editor or staff- 
reader will agree with me. The most patent 
fact revealed by the vast majority of submit- 
ted stories is that their authors thought lit- 
tle, or not at all, of their potential readers. 
In countless cases, where the ability of the 
writers to turn out good and popular fiction 
is undeniable, a little careful, shrewd, sym- 
pathetic thought for the reader would bring 
checks instead of rejection slips. 

The exact nature of the trouble was 
acutely diagnosed by William Randolph 
Hearst, in the course of some recent re- 
marks on critics and criticism, specifically 
in connection with stage and screen plays. 
Hearst has proved that he knows what peo- 
ple want. Therefore his words about critics 
are worth careful study, for they apply 
equally well to fiction writers, 


Checks’ 


“Critics too often write to please themselves 
or each other rather than to entertain or en- 
lighten the public,” Mr. Hearst said. “I think 
the first duty of the critic is to write for the 
benefit of the audience ... The critics gener- 
ally go to the theatre to be displeased. The 
audiences go to be pleased. They resent a 
cruel critic. They like a friendly critic—a 
critic who approaches the performance and the 
performers in the same appreciative spirit in 
which the audiences approach them. It is the 
personality of each writer or artist that is 
popular. 

“No one likes the villain in the play; and 
no one likes the cruel critic who is trying 
merely to aggrandize himself and display his 
sophistication. 

“It takes more brains to be constructive than 
it does to be destructive. It takes no brains 
to condemn indiscriminately, but it takes in- 
telligence and conscientious attention to tell 
where and how anything can be improved. 

“To have the sympathetic interest and sup- 
port of the theatre-going clientele, the critic 
must write in a very kindly and appreciative 
spirit. The critic who writes only for him- 
self and his fellow critics generally has only 
himself and his fellow critics as an audience.” 


The truth of these remarks is undeniable, 
and their application to our own problems 
as fiction writers is obvious. Mr. Hearst 
had motion picture criticism mainly in mind 
when he wrote the above. But our audi- 
ences, who are readers of various brands 
of popular fiction, are substantially the same 
as the movie fans. Some stage plays—not 
all, by any means—appeal specifically to the 
minority supposed to be “highbrow,” and 
discriminating in what it accepts and ap- 
proves. Such plays have their counterpart 
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in many published novels and some of the 
stories printed in the “quality group” maga- 
zines. But the big problem for the fabu- 
lously successful publisher or writer is the 
tastes and desires of the millions, not those 
of mere handfuls of holier-than-thou lamas. 


NNUMERABLE WRITERS of fiction 

are only selling some of their stories, or 
selling none of them, because they “write 
to please themselves or each other rather 
than to entertain or enlighten the public.” 
The problem isn’t new. It has perplexed 
imaginative, ambitious artists ever since the 
first tale-teller told the first tale. Horace 
suggested this article of mine when he com- 
posed his “Art of Poetry,” for he kept the 
audience carefully in mind in all that excel- 
lent counsel, and said so, very plainly, more 
than once. 

Of all the many classes of scripts that fail 
because their authors have given no prac- 
tical, sensible thought to the readers, the 
stories intended for children are far and 
away the worst, especially the fairy tales. 
In nineteen cases out of twenty, they are 
damned by being too “literary.” The writer 
was simply not writing for the children. He 
or, more often, she was writing to tickle his 
own appetite for poetical, fantastic, frilly 
literary stuff, with the result that the story 
wouldn’t even appeal to adult readers. 

Here’s an example—the start of an un- 
published fairy tale intended for youngsters 
who still believe in fairies, which means 
pretty young youngsters in a country where 
nine-year-olds are already interested in the 
sex life of bugs: 

“Prince Florizonda, armed and accoutred 
cap-d-pie, and mounted upon a gaily-capari- 
soned destrier of Arabian lineage, rode cau- 
tiously through the sinister, tenebrous recesses 
of the sacrosanct, enchanted forest, which 
formed the vast curtilage of that castellated 
stronghold wherein Otho the Ogre held tyran- 
nous sway, defying alike the hierarchical man- 
dates of the Prince-Bishop of Treves and those 


more personal and potent admonitions which 
conscience gives.” 





Of course this is a rather extreme case, 
but it shows the idea. When I told the 
writer that she ought to send a dictionary 
along with her script, even for an adult 
reader, she frankly confessed, “I forgot the 
children and their ages. I didn’t stop to 
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think whether or not they would understand 
what I was writing. I only thought of what 
I liked to write.” She is doing better now, 
because she had done so obviously wrong 
that she was forced to take stock of herself 
and her reader. 

The requirements of juvenile fiction are 
easy to state, but hard to meet. In the first 
place, it must be written in very simple lan- 
guage if it is for young children. They 
haven’t your background of romantic class- 
ical literature or your poetic mental atmos- 
phere. They know what a big, fine horse 
is, but they don’t know “a gaily-caparisoned 
destrier of Arabian lineage.” They are not 
interested in your literary millinery; they 
need swift plot and action, written in easy 
words and sentences they can understand; 
they want to know what Otho the Ogre did 
in his castle, and what the brave Prince did 
to him; and they don’t want you to spin a 
lot of pretentious words before you get to it. 


i HEN ONE comes to adult fiction, the 
problem isn’t really difficult if one 
views it with a sane and open mind. It is 
only necessary to stop thinking of what you 
like, and think of what they like. In other 
words, the fiction writer should write for the 
audience, as Mr. Hearst says, instead of 
“trying merely to aggrandize himself and 
display his superior sophistication.” 

The vast reader appeal is still made by 
romance, by the stories of thrilling adven- 
ture and honest, faithful young love. It 
always will be, for it is based on human 
nature—on the universal longing for the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

That longing is felt and made rational be- 
cause every reader knows that somebody 
or other is continually finding that pot of 
gold. Adventure stories would be silly and 
uninteresting if we knew positively that no- 
body ever had any adventures. But we 
know some people do; we know men still 
take their lives in their hands in “antres vast 
and deserts wild,” overcoming perils that 
surpass any thrillers in the wood-pulps. It 
is not hard to imagine that we, too, might 
go to those places and do those things; for 
the places are there, and the things are be- 
ing done. 

Similarly, the Cinderella story, like other 
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love stories, appeals to its vast army of 
faithful readers by its plausibility. The 
poor but honest working girl who dotes on 
Cinderella stories may never meet her Prince 
Charming and marry him; she may have 
to content herself with Mike Clancy, who 
drives a delivery truck for thirty a week, 
and is a bit of a Prince Charming in his 
less charming way. But wealthy, decent, 
and attractive young men are continually 
picking poor but honest working girls for 
their wives. Every girl has seen and heard 
of such romantic unions. She knows they 
are not mere figments of the imagination. 
Young Stillman went to the Canadian back- 
woods to find an unsophisticated, penniless 
bride. Raskob’s boy picked a stenographer 
the other day, and Papa and Mamma Ras- 
kob took her to their hearts. Wealthy Sen- 
ator Couzen’s daughter married a working 
man. 

The reader thinks of these things. They 
are always in his mind, and still more vividly 
in her mind. They govern the attitude to- 
wards stories. They rule the editor. 

“I’m a dreamer. Aren’t we all?’ The 
familiar words of the popular song give you 
the key to success as a fiction writer. They 
tell you the reader’s mind as no other six 
words can do. He is a dreamer, but he does 
not dream fantastic and impossible dreams 
or horrible nightmares. It is up to you to 
make his dreams come true for him while 
he is reading your story. 


UR COMPLEX, mechanical, well-or- 

dered civilization provides comfort and 
even a measure of luxury for the millions, 
as no former social organization did; but 
it is responsible for countless barren and 
baffled lives. That’s why magazines and 
movies are so widely patronized. They pro- 
vide “an escape,” to use the cant phrase of 
the psycho-analysts. They take us from the 
setting in which we live to the land where 
we would be. 

More than one keen philosopher has flatly 
asserted that vanity and the craving for 
adulation are the ruling passions of human- 
ity. The force of circumstance usually 
makes it impossible for the male reader to 
ride a cow pony over the Western plains 
and round up rustlers, or steer a ship 
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through a hurricane, or rescue the girl from 
the fell clutches of Li Lo, the villainous 
king of the highbinders. He would like to 
be heroic and acclaimed as a hero, but he 
has to go to the shop every day and earn a 
living. That’s heroic, too, but he doesn’t 
see it. So it comes to pass that he offers 
us a living, if we have the wit and common 
sense to see what he wants and give it to 
him. 

Another army, and perhaps a larger one, 
is pilloried by the popular ditty, “I hold you 
in my arms—but only in my dreams.” To 
the vanquished soldiers of this legion, over- 
thrown in the sex battle, our doctrine force- 
fully applies. 

We are dealing with a play, just like the 
critics Mr. Hearst condemned. Our play is 
the human comedy, romantically or realist- 
ically presented in the phases we choose for 
the purposes of our stories. If we are wise, 
we shall not “go to the theatre to be dis- 
pleased.” Our audiences go to be pleased. 
A mournful old song lugubriously and bro- 
midically booms: 

“There are many sad and weary 
In this wicked world of ours.” 

We all know it, and we don’t have to go 
to stories to be reminded of the fact. Most 
readers would like to forget it for a while 
when they pick up a magazine. Editors do 
their buying with that belief in mind.. 

The editors are under no illusions. Now 
and then they drop the veil and show us 
plainly that they edit in the light of this 
doctrine I have stated, this key to the read- 
er’s mind. In the first number of a new 
wood-pulp devoted to Asiatic adventure 
yarns, the editor candidly said that the stor- 
ies were not going to be written and selected 
for the people who have been to those 
places, but for the people who would like 
to go there. The editors of a modern suc- 
cessful love-story magazine frequently tell 
the contributors that they are in the market, 
primarily, for stories of the pretty little 
poor girl who gets all that her heart de- 
sires. Why? Because nearly all of the 
readers are poor girls, who want the same 
things and dream of getting them. Remem- 
ber: not all the readers of Vogue have but- 
lers and four-car garages. Some of them 
would just like to have them. 
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EORGE ABBOTT, young debonair 
G scion of Broadway, has been the de- 

ciding factor in more Broadway suc- 
cesses within the past five years than any 
other man in the treatre. As co-outhor of 
“Broadway,” the first of the cycle of back- 
stage dramas, he leaped into the limelight. 
He has followed that first spectacular suc- 
cess with others just as great, so that it has 
come to be a legend of Broadway that he 
possesses the sure, magic touch which mod- 
ern stagecraft requires. For “Coquette,” 
the next play of which he was co-author, 
was the reigning success of its season, and 
at the same time “The Front Page,” which 
he directed, had the S. R. O. sign out night 
after night. In an interlude from Holly- 
wood, where he is an important figure in 
the talkie world, he came back to Broadway 
this last season as collaborator and star of 
“Those We Love.” An-impressive array of 
successes for a young man in his middle 
thirties. 

No one, I felt, was better qualified to an- 
swer the question, “What makes good the- 
atre?” For what he has to say carries the 
weight of his experience in meeting rigid 
financial and artistic demands of the stage 
today. 

“Novelty,” he answered, in the crisp dic- 
tion of the playwright. “The theatre of 
today is in a state of transition in which the 
old, tightly knit drama is being superseded 
by a form that is noteworthy for its origin- 
ality of theme and treatment.” As an illus- 
tration of his point, he cited “The Green 
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What Makes 


Good Theatre? 


An Interview With George Abbott, Master of Modern 
Stagecraft in the Practical Theatre of Broadway 


By BERNICE BREEN 


Pastures,” awarded the Pulitzer Prize, which 
became the reigning success of the season 
on Broadway despite the fact that there was 
no plot, in the technical sense that writers 
understand that word, and no star. It was, 
as every one now knows, a series of scenes, 
loosely-knit, in which the simple-minded 
darkie’s idea of God, and Heaven, and the 
characters of the Biblical stories, were por- 
trayed by a hundred or so negro actors with 
the naive technique of traveling road shows 
in the old days. 

“Surely,” commented George Abbott, 
“this is a far cry from the old, tightly-knit 
play, such as Sardou’s dramas, yet it is so 
charged with an emotion, at once deep and 
simple, that the audience is swept along. 

“It is this sudden trend in the theatre 
which creates new opportunities and new 
difficulties for the young playwright. True, 
producers have to be more alert than ever 
to catch the fresh theme and original idea. 
However, the young playwright, in order to 
convey the novelty of his idea through the 
difficult medium of the theatre, is confronted 
with entirely new problems. 

“The requirements of the stage”—and in 
this he is in complete accord with the old- 
school wiseacres—“are the most difficult of 
any form of writing. The problem of the 
actual writing—fitting the words together 
to convey the desired effect—is but half the 
battle. These words have to meet the de- 
cided limitations of time and space set up 
by our modern stage and modern audience.” 
(Which, incidentally, Mr. Abbott considers 
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the most restless and impatient audience of 
all time.) 

“How can the novice in the theatre learn 
these technical requirements ?” 

“Principally through experience in the 
theatre,” was the answer. The many schools 
and colleges throughout the country offer- 
ing courses in drama have done much to 
develop an intelligent interest in the theatre. 
But I feel that even a few months’ actual 
work in some branch of the practical theatre 
is the only way in which the embryo play- 
wright can develop that sure instinct for the 
requirements of good stagecraft. They have 
to be felt—they can’t be put into words.” 

For fashions in plays are changing, along 
with fashions in everything else. Most of 
the standard textbooks—indispensable from 
other standpoints—take their examples of 
plays from those of another generation. 
There is no doubt that from these the young 
playwright learns much. But there is also 
doubt that unless he realizes the change that 
has come over Broadway and its plays in the 
last few years, he may turn out a good play, 
but unless he has that rare spark of genius, 
he will have a difficult time turning out a 
popular one. 

To an inexperienced playwright, many of 
the things set down in the technical books 
on play writing may, at times, be confusing. 
It is at such times that he should go to the 
theatre—if possible, to see the outstanding 
success of the season. For here before his 
eyes is the practical working out of all the 
problems, whose secrets he is seeking to dis- 
cover. 

George Abbott made his debut in the the- 
atre as an actor, and it is worth noting that 
the foremost dramatic critics are still 
lamenting that his success as a playwright 
robbed the stage of a sterling actor. 

“With some knowledge of the limitations 
of the practical stage, success in the theatre 
is a matter of slow development. I would 
say it takes about fifteen years to reach the 
point where one can write a really great 
play. Considering that a play of this type 
makes as much as half a million dollars for 
its author, the time required is not out of 
proportion. 
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“Great plays, I must reiterate, are a mat- 


ter of great feeling. An emotion arising 
either from a character or situation, so 


strong and so universally true that it can be 
conveyed to an audience, is the basis of all 
great drama. Obviously, this capacity for 
great emotion is a matter of individual de- 
velopment. I would say that a young dra- 
matist has to learn how to live as well as to 
learn how to write.” 

The importance of character as a source 
of drama was emphasized by Mr. Abbott, 
who believes the theatre has progressed be- 
yond the point where all the characters in 
plays were people of one trait. “If a char- 
acter in a play has only one trait, he is not 
a character but a stencil taken from all 
similar characters in other plays. Character 
in modern drama is as varied and complex 
as character in life. It is the function of 
drama to show the varying reactions to 
other characters, through the clear illumin- 
ating ray of the author’s intelligence. Char- 
acters may be puzzling and bewildering to 
the other characters in the play, but they 
must be clear to the author. Unless he un- 
derstands them thoroughly, their motives 
and secret wellsprings, he had better not 
write about them.” 

It is generally conceded that the only 
thing more difficult than writing a play is 
selling it. George Abbott’s suggestions on 
this phase of the problem are thoroughly 
practical. 

“No one can give any positive rules about 
selling in as difficult a market as the dra- 
matic market is,” he answered frankly. “Un- 
questionably, luck plays a big part. The 
most practical suggestion I can offer to the 
beginning writer is to turn out as many 
plays as possible and keep them going the 
rounds. Aside from the increased skill ac- 
quired, the writer with fifteen plays out has 
a far better chance of success than the man 
with only one. The law of averages prob- 
ably works here as elsewhere. A reliable 
agent who knows the market is a great help, 
and even the plan of writing a play with a 
certain star in mind, and interesting that 
star in it is not to be disregarded. In short, 
the young writer can not overlook anything 
that is an entering wedge.” 
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the literary business magazine 


Dear Writer: 
The entire secret of successful free lanciuug, 
aside from the ability to write good English, rests f 
in one predominant fact: To know and study your mar- 
kets, and adapt your stories or articles to the publi- 
cation to which you intend to sell them. This fact 
plus persistent effort invariably results in success. 


Every important writer whose work has graced 
the pages of Writer's Digest has stressed the salient 
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Help the Editor Accept 
Your Story 


Editors Have to Reject Many Good Yarns Because the Authors 
Fail to Develop the Possibilities Inherent in the Idea 


By Lurton BLAssINGAME 


ARY BROWN is a writer of short 
stories—of twenty short stories, to 
be exact. She has even sold a story 

and her friends are fortunate in being able 
to say truthfully that she writes well (the 
friends tell other writers the same thing and 
later regret the necessity of a kind heart, 
but this doesn’t effect Mary’s status). Mary 
turns out a story based on the life of a fa- 
mily she knows, being careful to disguise 
the facts. The husband had fallen in love 
with the wife of a friend; the friend’s wife 
cared for him, and they decided to run off 
together. And yet at the last moment they 
did the noble thing, renounced their love, 
and continued to make the best of the so- 
cial bargain they had entered into at the 
altar some years before. 

It is a good story, filled with human emo- 
tion, having sympathetic characters, and be- 
ing true to modern life as Mary has ob- 
served it. She sends it to a good maga- 
zine. It lingers and her hopes for its ac- 
ceptance grow. Then a week later than 
usual the story is returned to her with a 
note. 

“We read your story with interest,” 
writes the editor, “and regret that the final 
decision must be against it.” 

Miss Brown isn’t given to vulgarisms but 
she knows the highbrow name for lousy. 
“That pediculous old scoundrel!” she ex- 
claims. “I know my story is written as well 
as those he publishes and the idea is just as 
good. He’s buying big names.” 

To a certain extent Mary Brown is right. 
Her story was well written and the plot 


didn’t violate any editorial taboos. So far 
as the “big names” go, she is only partly 
right; the editor is buying professional 
stories, and some writers have “big” names 
because they have learned to produce stories 
that get the utmost out of the idea. 

The November issue of Redbook carries 
a story with a plot similar to the one we’ve 
given to Mary Brown. It is called “Echo 
of a Heart-beat” and is by Philip Wylie. 
But Mr. Wylie knew that the plot of the 
husband who becomes interested in another 
woman is rather old and that he would 
have to help the editor buy it again. He 
provided this help by making his story more 
significant than an ordinary triangle or 
quadrangle marital tangle. He made his 
characters representative of an extremely 
wealthy class in New York, and he pres- 
ented his story as if the social problems 
which his characters faced were representa- 
tive of this class. As a result, the reader 
not only had an interesting story but was 
led to believe that he was getting an intimate 
view of the lives, morals and ethics of a 
strata of society unknown to him. 

Taken in the mass, the magazine reader 
is a person as capricious as a chorus girl, 
and as dictatorial as Benito Mussolini. 
Let’s see something of his nature. He goes 
sight-seeing and clucks his tongue at the 
homes of Hollywood actors, he shivers with 
pleasant fear at the beer joints of Cicero, 
Illinois, and is patronizingly proud of the 
Stock Exchange in New York. He sees and 
wonders about the lives of cinema celebri- 
ties, gangsters, brokers, etc. 








Editors know this and they like to com- 
bine a story that will entertain Mr. Reader 
with a picture of a phase of life which he 
can belicve is larger than the individuals 
portrayed. The result is that poor Mary 
Brown—who spun an interesting but not 
very new yarn of a few individuals—has to 
look with mascara-stained eyes upon a some- 
what similar story that another author has 
given added significance. 

In the September issue of WRriITER’S 
Dicest, the book review editor highly rec- 
ommends Dorothy Parker’s “Laments for 
the Living.” He goes so far as to call one 
of the stories, “The Mantle of Whistler,” 
a masterpiece. And this despite the inani- 
ty of the characters and dialogue so stereo- 
typed that a sensitive individual is attacked 
by homicidal impulses! The answer to this 
paradox lies in Miss Parker who, being one 
of this country’s very capable writers, isn’t 
content to show a male and female clerk 
falling in love to the tune of “How did you 
get those eyes, baby?” Instead, in these two 
she shows typical characters who are repre- 
sentative of millions in America. And be- 
cause of this each word becomes significant. 
The result is a devastating picture of the 
feeble intellectual gifts of the American 
masses. Incidentally, the majority of the 
stories in the volume follow the same tech- 
nical pattern of increasing interest in the 
individuals shown by making them and their 
problems stand for an entire group. 

This doesn’t mean that all stories that sell, 
or even all good stories, must make their 
characters protagonists for social groups or 
use their doings to point a moral. If I made 
such a statement there would be thousands 
of writers who could rise up and call me 
(a) blessed—liar. If your character is so 
interesting that the reader can’t help but 
love or hate him, or if the situation about 
which you are writing has the reader on the 
edge of his chair to see what will happen 
next, you can go ahead without worry. You 
can look out the window and see the editors 
camped on your doorstep waiting to bid for 
your work and you know that all is right 
with your world. I must confess, however, 
that I am not personally acquainted with 
any writers who are so favored, though 
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some of my friends make their writing 
produce five figure incomes. 

It is when we have the idea for a com- 
paratively good story, or when we have no 
idea at all, that we should begin the hunt 
for the big and the significant. It is then 
that we should ask ourselves: “What social 
group do I know and what do I know about 
them? What ideas do I have about life, 
or art, or love that has not been exploited 
by other writers?” 

It isn’t necessary that you know the rich 
and powerful. Vina Delmar climbed from 
the pulp magazines to a feature place in 
the big weekly and monthly illustrateds by 
exploiting the clerks and shop girls who 
make their homes in the Bronx. Margaret 
Culkin Banning keeps the wolf from the 
door by writing of the wolves at the doors 
of young married couples. The list can be 
prolonged to include a who’s who of writers 
and stories, but this is unnecessary. What 
is necessary is that you observe your neigh- 
bors and have ideas about life. 

The more your original idea is weak, the 
more you need to bolster it. Few plots are 
as trite as the triangle; when using it you 
need either an unusual twist of events or 
some added significance. A writer got away 
with it in College Humor not long ago by 
pointing the morals that wives can bring 
back erring husbands by making the erring 
ones jealous. Even that master writer, Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele, has used the old triangle 
plot, selling it to Harper’s when he told 
wives that sometimes husband’s infatuation 
could be broken up by the rather catty trick 
of showing up the other woman as inferior 
to the one the law has given him. 

This business of pointing a moral is dif- 
ferent from the one used by Mr. Wylie and 
Miss Parker. The requirements of your 
story must tell you which, if either, is the 
most effective. This will sometimes be de- 
termined by your original idea which in it- 
self may be thematic. During this period 
of business depression you may have made 
a note to the effect that business men who 
cast much bread upon the waters live to 
regfet it in bread lines. On the other hand 
you may have some such astute observa- 
tion: “Women who are built like hippopota- 
muses usually regard themselves, and at- 
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tempt to act, as butterflies.” The first of 
these is obviously intended for a story with 
a message while the latter necessitates a 
representative character who will be a pro- 
tagonist for all the big women with winged 
souls. 

As a general rule, however, we begin as 
Mary Brown began. We have the idea for 
a comparatively good story but that is all. 
If we are to help the editor accept it, we 
must do something about it. Let’s see how 
we go to work, 

Suppose we want to do a romance of 
actors and actresses in Hollywood. We 
make a note of the plot idea—a young girl 
makes a success as an actress after she has 
been turned down by the ham actor she 
loved ; he returns when she is successful but 
now she knows she loves some one else. 

We look at it and shake our heads. It 
isn’t hot. The idea of the young girl mak- 
ing good in Hollywood and marrying a 
famous star has been written so often that we 
aren’t sure the idea is our own brain child; 
certainly it seems to have been mixed up in 
some Chicago maternity hospital because of 
its resemblance to many other infants of the 
same romantic color. Perhaps it would be 
best to send it back. But wait—let’s see if 
we can’t do something about it. 

If you know Hollywood, you know there 
are a thousand applicants for every acting 
position. More is needed than beauty if the 
candidate is to succeed. And if we are go- 
ing to do the story at all, we need more 
than mediocre success ; we want our heroine 
to be one of the few really great actresses 
the screen has known. Which brings up the 
question: What makes a great actress? 
What is the difference between a Bernhart 
and an ordinary leading woman on the 
screen or stage? If we answer that ques- 
tion, we have given a new significance to 
the old situation; the action and dialogue 
and character development take on fresh- 
ness; the story sells. I know because | 
cashed the check. 

So far we have discussed stories for the 
better paying magazines. In writing for the 
pulps, either for men or women, significance 
in the sense we have used it before isn’t as 
necessary as is the novelty of the final solu- 
tion of the action, the swing you get into 
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your writing to meet the demand of the 
particular editor you wish to reach, and a 
likable hero or heroine. 

Of course it isn’t to be despised. I have 
just read in West a story by Allan Eckols 
which is helped by picturing the difference 
between the old West and new in the ethics 
demanded of rustlers and waddies. And 
Erle Stanley Gardner has helped Mr. Bitt- 
ner of Argosy accept a series of “Whisper- 
ing Tales” by making the deserts of the 
West a protagonist in his stories, influenc- 
ing the destinies of his characters. 

On the whole, however, the writer of ac- 
tion stories must help the editor accept his 
yarns by, first, looking for novelty of solu- 
tion and, second, making the general situ- 
ation as big and tense as possible. John 
Smith sets out to write his first action story 
by taking a clipping from the paper telling 
of the escape of some boa constrictors from 
their zoo habitat. From this he proceeds to 
show various characters meeting the big 
snakes, being afraid of them and fleeing. 
The hero then appears and captures the 
snakes just when they offer a mild threat 
to the heroine. “What of it?” the associ- 
ate editor asks, and shoots the unhappy 
manuscript back with the tragically dramatic 
rejection slip. 

What does the professional writer do? 
Well, A. Merritt, one of the outstanding 
writers of fantastic stories, produces a stoty 
which is now running, “The Snake Moth- 
er.” No little petty fears of an escaped 
snake for him: “No man had penetrated 
that secret forbidden valley in the Andes, 
and lived—yet Nicholas Graydon was drawn 
there by a lure stronger than the terror of 
the supernatural Unknown’”’—It is with such 
mysterious life and death material that he 
deals. 

It all boils down to this: in his own field 
evey editor is looking for the best stories he 
can get. First, you have to know what his 
field is. Second, when you have an idea 
that seems to fit the requirements, you 
should get every ounce of value out of it. 
The editors aren’t lousy, despite Mary 
Brown's designation of them. They will be 
glad to buy your story if you will give them 
a little help by sending a manuscript they 
know their readers will enjoy 
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The Quatrain and other 
Short Stanzas 


By Epovarp KLEINn 


HE stanza is a definite unit of a poem. 

Short stanzas may be said to corre- 

spond to sentences. Long stanzas 
may be said to correspond to paragraphs. 
Whether a stanza is short or long, it has a 
definite number of lines; the length of the 
lines is fixed, and the rhy mes are arranged 
according to a definite pattern. Perhaps the 
most important feature of a stanza is its 
rhyme scheme, for few stanzas exist which 
are rhymeless. 

The simplest stanza is the tercet, made of 
three rhyming iambic tetrameter lines. The 
rhyme scheme of the tercet is indicated as 
follows: 


Leaving no posterity: 
’Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chastity. 


Truth may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 


To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair; 
For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 


SHAKESPEARE: The Phoenix and the Turtle. 
Even in this short and limited stanza, 
lines of different length have been used. 
Crashaw uses a tercet in which the first line 
is an iambic dimeter, the second an iambic 
trimeter, and the third an iambic tetra- 
meter, 


Whoe’er she be, " 
That not impossible She 
That shall command my heart and me; 


Where’er she lie, 
Lock’d up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny: ... 


CrasHAw: Wishes for the Supposed Mistress 


The quatrain, however, is the most popu- 


lar and easiest of the short stanzas. Out- 
side of the ballad stanza, the most fa- 
mous today is the quatrain used by Fitz- 


gerald in his paraphrase of the Rubaiy at of 


Memoriam 


Omar Khayyam. It consists of four iambic 
pentameter lines rhyming aaaba. Although 
Fitzgerald in his poem puts it to almost 
every kind of use, it seems especially good 
for the expression of a single philosophical 
idea. 

A book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 


Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow. 

Some for the Glories of This World; and 
some 

Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! 


Oh, threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 
One thing at least is certain—This Life flies; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 
(This stanza is irregular: it rhymes aaaa) 


Yet, Ah, that Spring should vanish with the 
Rose! 
That Youth’s  sweet-scented manuscript 


should close! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who 
knows! 
The stanza rhyming abba, and made of 
four iambic tetrameter lines, is commonly 
called the In Memoriam stanza, because 
this was the stanza Tennyson used in “Jn 
.” This stanza should only be used 
when a smooth, unrippled flow of verse is 
wished, as the sad and mournful material of 
“In Memoriam” required. This stanza is also 
used as a part of the sonnet, wherein there 
can exist no roughness or shock. 
Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 


Of evening over brake and bloom 
And meadow, slowly breathing bare 


The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro’ all the dewy-tasselled wood, 
And shadowing down the horned flood 
In ripples, fan my brows and blow 
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The fever from my cheek, and sigh 

The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 
Iil brethren, let the fancy fly 


From belt to belt of crimson seas 

On leagues of odor streaming far, 

To where in yonder orient star 

A hundred spirits whisper “Peace.” 
Tennyson: Jn Memoriam. 


This excerpt from “/n Memoriam” is un- 
usual inasmuch as each stanza is grammat- 
ically connected with the following. In fact, 
the whole poem contains only one sentence. 
It is not at all necessary for poems written 
in this stanza to have all stanzas connected 
in this manner. In fact, very few are con- 
nected grammatically. 


Let the bird of loudest lay, 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 


But thou shrieking harbinger, 
Foul precurrer of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever’s end, 

To this troop come thou not near. 


SHAKESPEARE: The Phoenix and the Turtle. 


The heroic quatrain consists of four 
iambic pentameter lines rhyming abab. This 
is the stanza in which Gray’s “Elegy” is 
written. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 

sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning 

flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

This stanza is well adopted to reflection 
and lament, but not for narration. Dryden 
made the mistake of trying to write a long 
narrative poem in heroic stanzas, and suc- 
ceeded only in producing stanzas of indi- 
vidual worth. He could not make them knit 
together. This poem is the “Annus Mira- 
bilis” or “The Year of Wonders, 1666,” in 
which is recounted the heroic deeds of the 
English King and nation during the year 
1666. 


HE refrain stanza is another important 
short stanza. The refrain is a line or a 
group of lines repeated either within the 
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stanza and at the end, or just at the end. 
The refrain may or may not rhyme. 

Here is an example of unrhymed refrain 
at the end. 


The twentieth year is well-nigh past, 

Since first our sky was overcast; 

Ah, would that this might be the last. 
My Mary. 


Burns’ “Duncan Gray” contains a refrain 
within the stanza and at the end. 


Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 

On the blythe Yule-night when we were fou, 
Ha, Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 
Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d: 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t; 

Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 

Grat his e’en baith blear’t an’ blin’, 

Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

The Minstrel’s Roundelay from Chatter- 
ton’s “ella” is a fine example of the refrain 
at the end which is made a part of the 
rhyme scheme. That is in the first stanza 
and all other odd stanzas, the refrain is 
rhymed, but in the second and all other 
seven stanzas, the refrain is not rhymed, 

O sing unto my roundelay, 

O drop the briny tear with me; 
Dance no more at holyday, 
Like a running river be: 

My love is dead, 


Gone to his death— 
All under the willow tree. 


Black his cryne* as the winter night, 
White his rode** as the summer snow, 
Red his face as the morning light, 
Cold he lies in his grave below: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow tree. 


* Hair ** Complexion 


The refrain stanza is not a stanza to be 
copied, but to be invented. If a poet uses 
a refrain he should be sure that it fits in 
with the rest of the poem, and is not merely 
a mechanical repetition. 

A development of the refrain stanza is 
the “tailed” stanza, a stanza in which the 
last line is generally shortened and rhymed 
with another line within the stanza which is 
similarly shortened. 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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Litles for Titillation 


By Rutu RUKIN 


KNOW a man who has sold one story 

a month to a certain monthly magazine 

steadily for three years, and not once has 
the editor used the author’s own title. 

I haven't the statistical list to illustrate 
the relative values of his own and the pub- 
lished titles, but I do know something about 
the value of titles to a title page of a story 
and a magazine. 

There isn’t an eye in the world that won’t 
look at red first of all the chromatic scale; 
there isn’t an editorial eye that won’t be at- 
tracted to a “red” title, 

Take the movies, for instance. 
“pash” very well, with the sanction of the 
Hays offices, but if the script readers can 
find one little suggestion of it, they’ll hash 
up a title with Passion in it. It draws the 


You can’t 


crowds. 

Or take the people who bite for the Coney 
Island fishpond. They pay ten cents for a 
piece of tin or cardboard, because of the 
glamorous possibility of winning a doll or 
canary bird. Some titles are like that. You 
pick a juicy one, and you find a dried-up 
story. Occasionally, but not often, it works 
the other way around. But the fact still re- 
mains that you pick the juicy title. 

If you're titling a story to sell, make it 
provocative. Arouse the curiosity, pique the 
interest of your reader. But before you im- 
press your reader, you must impress the 
editor. Knowing his public’s wants, the edi- 
tor can tell much better just how attractive 
your title is going to look on his title page 
than you can; that’s why he so often 
changes yours. But it’s pretty certain that 
if you’ve stimulated the editor to read be- 
yond your title—and editors certainly need 
stimulus to read anything—you’ve satisfied 
the title requirements. 

The first rule for a title is Attractiveness. 
To achieve this, a number of methods may 
be employed. Novelty, elements of mystery 


Or romance, interrogation, figurative or 
paradoxical statements, alliteration, rhythm 
and balance, poetic, literary or biblical allu- 
sion and even puns may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

There’s nothing attractive about a plain 
statement on a fancy short story. Don’t 
name it Mary or The Wedding; call it Con- 
trary Mary or Whose Wedding? 

Of course, the title should fit the story; 
the question of appropriateness dwindles 
down to a mere statement of fact. A rip- 
roarin’ broncho title won’t do for a love 
story; nor will a saccharine romance fit a 
mystery tale. And the title should be as 
indicative of the style of writing as the story 
itself. Otherwise, it will sit incongruously 
on the story like an ill-fitting hat. 

If it’s a mystery or adventure story, instill 
some suggestion of it in the title. Since 
S. S. Van Dine entered the field, the Mur- 
der Case has been done enough to kill it in 
its own cold blood; but it’s still ghastly at- 
tractive. If you’re writing a love story, it 
is a good idea to consider the proverbs and 
legends about its ultima thule—the wedding. 
For instance, Three Times a Bridesmaid, 
Best Man, Wedding in June, etc., are some 
that have been used and, no doubt, will be 
again. Their very connection makes them 
attractive. 

A confessional tale can always be detected 
and respected by the key words which sur- 
round its theme—Husband, Wife, Fidelity, 
Mistake, Path. Any one of them is pro- 
vocative enough without their accompany- 
ing modifiers—Part-time, Virtuous, What 
Price, Sorry, Primrose. But then a confes- 
sional needs little else but its own label; 
people are always ready and willing, even 
eager, to read other people’s tales of woe— 
that end happily. 

And besides remembering ‘“What’s in a 
name,” let old Bill advise you that “Brevity 
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is the soul, not simply of a jest, but of wit 
in its finest sense where it is identical with 
wisdom.” So like Polonious, “be brief.” 
There are two very good reasons for con- 
ciseness in a title: the limited space allotted 
to it, and the limited comprehension of the 
eye in a glance. The latter has, no doubt, 
influenced the former; but the fact remains 
that there is room for but a brief message 
in both places. And that message should 
convey a clear picture or image. 


Some types of titles include: 


(1) 

Striking Idea or Figure of Speech 
HEarTS OF FLAME 
CnHorus Man 
LITTLE ACCIDENT 


(2) 
Quotations and Paraphrase 
HEARTS AND SHOWERS 
Farr MEANS Or Four 


(3) 

Alliteration and Rhyme or Rhythm 
ROMANCE IN THE RAIN 
RounD THE MuLBERRyY BusH 
June Moon 


(4) 

Provocative Titles 
ANyBopy’s WoMAN 
Grir_s On THEIR Own 
Firry MILLIon FRENCHMEN 


OOD source materials for titles may be 

found in the Bible, Mother Goose, and 
nursery rhymes, poetry, proverbs, literature 
and history. 

Remember “Feet of Clay?” It wasn’t 
original with Mrs. Tuttle. It is quoted from 
a passage in the book of Daniel, “Behold a 
great image . its head was of fine gold, 
its breast and its arms of silver, its belly and 
its thighs of brass, its legs of iron, its feet 
part of iron and part of clay.” And sure- 
ly Suderman’s “Song of Songs” is directly 
traceable to its source. 

“Mothers Cry’ is acknowledged by the 
author, Helen Grace Carlisle, from the 
rhyme: 
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“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven 
All good children go to heaven, 
When they die, 

Mothers cry, 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.”’ 


“Plum Bun,” a story of negro life, is taken 
from: 
“To market, to market, 
To buy a plum bun 


Samuel Pepys oft-repeated phrase, “And 
so to bed,” at the conclusion of his memoirs, 
was popular enough to provide a play of 
recent date with a title. 

Good titles become popular not only in 
association with the story attached, but be- 
come stock phrases and patterns for the less 
gifted literati to use. Jack London’s “Call 
of the Wild” is by no means just a title any 
more; it’s a blanket description. Cervantes 
“Don Quixote” has provided the literary 
world with a good adjective, quixotic, which 
arouses an image that no less colorful word 
could produce. Nietzsche’s conception of the 
Superman very probably provided Shaw 
with his title for “Alan and Superman.” To 
say nothing of what Arthurian legend, 
mythology and the Bible have done for John 
Erskine. 

Drawing material from these sources, 
however, one runs the risk of using “stale” 
stuff. But if you can combine a little fresh 
idea with the old to enlist the reader’s inter- 
est, you’ve found a good combination. 

The general rule is to adapt some phrase 
or key expression from the story itself to 
indicate its theme; the secondary one to 
draw from literary sources some phrase con- 
current with the theme. For the pulp paper 
reader, the simpler the allusion, the better. 
Simple, but catchy as the word itself, 

The suitability of titles can always be de- 
termined by a careful study of the magazine 
to which the story is sent or intended to be 
sent. A magazine title page is fairly indi- 
cative of both the readers’ and editors’ 
tastes. 

A seasonal story should always have some 
suggestion of it in the title. Turkey for 
Tim, Mistletoe for Mary, New Year's Belle, 
Vacation Virgin, Harvest of Dreams, indi- 
cate fairly well the holiday and accompany- 
ing emotion. 


‘ 
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Air stories, since our public is so minded, 
have titles than which there are none pun- 
nier. Love in the air has submitted to all 
the ravages of Romance Aloft and gone all 
the way to the Edge of the Sky. And still 
popular ! 

Facetious titles seldom score with the 
reader; they mock and scorn his intelli- 
gence. On the other hand, clever, well-writ- 
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ten or spirited titles flatter his intelligence 
and pique his curiosity. 

Big name writers often get orders for un- 
written stories merely on the strength of the 
title. O Henry has scores of legends about 
his ability to swing such deals. More often 
the new writer can secure cordial attention 
and a reading of his script by attaching to 
it a provocative title. 


Constructing a Song Lyric 


By E. M. Wickes, 


Author of “Writing the Popular Song’”’ 


POPULAR song lyric consists of 

two verses and one chorus. Every 

one who is trying to write popular 
songs should know this, but you would be 
surprised if you could see how many manu- 
scrips are submitted to publishers which 
carry four and five verses. The first verse 
of a song means little, being merely an in- 
troduction to the chorus, and the second 
verse means less. But both verses must be 
printed on the regular piano copies never- 
theless, otherwise the public would think it 
was being cheated and put up a howl. 

Years ago instrumental numbers which 
carried no lyrics became hits. Today, how- 
ever, no publisher will release a number 
without a lyric, for he has discovered that 
the public will not buy music without words. 
And years ago songs carried four, five, and 
six verses and extra choruses. Additional 
choruses are written today for most songs, 
but they are called “patter” and reserved for 
professional singers. This “patter” usually 
is written by some special material man 
employed by the publisher on a weekly sala- 
ry. His job consists of writing gags for 
actors, double versions, “patter” and recita- 
tions, and rewriting lyrics of songs placed 
with his firm by outside writers. This does 
not mean that the special material man re- 
writes every song that comes into the house. 
He rewrites only what the publishers or his 
boss thinks needs revision. 


So all the song writer has to worry about 
is two verses and one chorus. If he is capa- 
ble of writing good “patter” he will increase 
his chances of placing a song, provided the 
publisher thinks the song itself possesses 
commercial value. Unless a writer can turn 
out a good chorus he needn’t bother his 
head about the verses, for the chorus of any 
song is at least 80% of it. 

If you are trying to write songs, don’t 
attempt to write one as you would a letter, 
manufacturing rhymed phrases as you go 
along. Don’t try to write until you have 
a concrete idea as a foundation. A lyric ts 
simply a rhythmical and rhymed expression 
of an idea. Good song ideas are plentiful. 
All you have to do is keep your eyes and 
ears open to what is going on around you 
every day. Al Dubin found the title and 
idea for “Just a Girl Men Forget” from 
reading the review of a moving picture. The 
reviewer mentioned that the girl in the story 
was just the type of a girl men forget. 
Dubin saw the song value in the remark and 
developed it into a big hit. 

J. Fred Coots conceived the idea for “A 
Precious Little Thing Called Love’ from a 
similar remark made by his wife when their 
first child arrived. George Whiting, co- 
writer of “My Blue Heaven,” ran into Ir- 
ving Berlin in a barber shop some years ago. 

“What are you doing tonight, George?” 
Berlin asked. 
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“Nothing,” said Whiting, “my wife’s 
gone to the country.” 
“Hurrah!” exclaimed Berlin. ‘“Let’s 


write a song about it.” They did, and turned 
out a sensational hit. 

A score of similar cases could be cited 
showing how alert song writers picked up 
hit titles and ideas from every-day conversa- 
tion. Other writers are blesed with the 
knack of coining good titles. After all, it 
makes no difference where you get the ideas, 
so long as they are good ones. If you can’t 
think of new ideas or new twists for old 
ones, you might adopt the method some 
fiction writers use for creating new plots. 

Take several hundred small squares of 
cardboard or paper. Write a word on each 
square, repeating good song words like 
You, Sigh, Cry, Tears, Moon, Croon, Heart 
and other words applying to human emo- 
tions four or five times. Then place all 
your squares in a box, shake the box well 
and draw out half a dozen squares. You 
will be surprised at the various titles and 
ideas that may be assembled in this manner. 
Confine your words to those with one and 
two syllables, except words like Remember, 
Forever, Confessing, and others of this 
type. Be sure to include song verbs like 
Dream, Love, Sigh, Dance, Kiss, Part, 
Roam, Sing and any others that may sug- 
gest themselves as well as the participles of 
these verbs. This method is valuable to any 
song writer, but more so to the tyro who 
can’t originate good titles. 

Once you get a title you must know how 
to treat it. In Tin Pan Alley today, there 
are six or seven men who can invent good 
titles, but they can’t write lyrics suitable for 
publication. Some one else has to be called 
in to rewrite their lyrics after the songs 
have been placed with publishers. I know 
one fellow who digs up good titles who could 
not turn out a finished lyric to save his life. 
But whenever he gets hold of a good idea, 
he can always find established writers who 
are willing to complete the title and give 
him credit as co-author and one-third of the 
royalties, 

When writing popular song lyrics you 
must never lose sight of your audience. Al- 
ways bear in mind that 95% of the popular 
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Your Song Over the Radio 


is only one important feature of 
our marketing plan. 
Collaboration Arranged—Musi- 
cal Settings—-Melodies and Lyrics 
Revised. — Orchestrations — Re- 
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sheet music sold is purchased by young 
women with sentimental minds. So you must 
make your appeal to them in songs. You 
must write in terms of their ideas of ro- 
mance, love, philosophy, and heartaches. 
When you write a love lyric you must have 
the average couple in mind, and must ex- 
press their feelings the way they think they 
would express them if they were to speak. 
Love to the average couple consists mostly 
of sex, hence you must deal with the envir- 
onment and elements which play an import- 
ant part in the average love affair. This 
condition practically confines you to words 
like Love, Kiss, Sigh, Tears, Moon, Spoon, 
Croon, June, Lonely, True, Blue, and other 
similar words so frequently found in popu- 
lar songs. The frequent repetition of these 
words sometimes makes song lyrics look 
silly, but then you must remember that the 
average person is more or less silly when 
romantic. 

Furthermore, words like those mentioned 
are euphonious, easy to sing and easy to 
rhyme. And they are well adapted for hold- 
ing at the end of a line. They express a 
song writer’s ideas in such a simple manner 
that any twelve-year-old girl can understand 
them the first time she hears or reads them. 
There is what one might call a song writ- 
er’s vocabulary, but it never has been pub- 
lished. Song writers acquire it through ex- 
perience and practice. An experienced song 
writer will say “I’m building a love nest for 
you,” but never would dream of using the 
sentence, “I’m constructing a love nest for 
you.” Both words mean the same thing, 
but Constructing is not sentimental, poetical 
or romantic. It is not euphonious and is dif- 
ficult to rhyme. 

Veteran writers stick to words of one and 
two syllables because they are easy to un- 
derstand, easy to rhyme and usually are 
euphonious. They also are easy for singers 
to memorize. The fact that most song lyrics 
are confined to words of one and two syl- 
lables doesn’t mean that we have no edu- 
cated men among the nation’s song makers. 
Harry Woods, who wrote “A Little Kiss 
Each Morning” and other hits, is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard; Ballard McDonald, co- 
writer of “Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and 
others, is from Princeton; Charles O’Flynn, 
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co-author of “Swinging in the Hammock” 
and “Farmer Gray Took Another Load 
Away,” graduated from Fordham College. 
Numerous other cases could be given. 

When any one of these song writers sets 
out to write a lyric, he forgets about the big 
words he absorbed at college and limits his 
vocabulary to that of the every-day con- 
versation of the average man and woman. 
And you must do likewise in order to write 
commercial lyrics. You must learn how to 
analyze the sentimental side of the average 
person, and then put some phase of it in 
litling rhymes so that it will stir the emo- 
tions of the average person. 

When you write about a disrupted love 
affair you should not utilize your own case, 
unless it could be lived by the average per- 
son. By using your own affair you are apt 
to become too melodramatic. Today melo- 
drama has little or no place in popular 
songs. This sort of stuff belongs to the Hill 
Billy type, like “The Hanging of Mary 
Dugan.” Twenty-five years ago melodrama 
was used to some extent in songs, but now 
it receives practically no attention from 
writers and publishers. 

When writing a popular song lyric you 
should try to incorporate as much novelty 
in the construction as you do in the title. 
“I’m in the Market for You” is a new way 
of saying “I Love You.” “I’m Singing My 
Love Songs to Somebody Else” would make 
a complete title, but the author gave the idea 
a new twist by adding, “With a Heart That 
Belongs to You.” When constructing a 
lyric you should steer clear of the stereo- 
typed rhymes and rhythms. Most newcom- 
ers make the mistake of using some obsolete 
method, like that of “The Wearing of the 
Green.” Try to make your rhymes and 
rhythms a little different than those you find 
on the market. “Think of Me Thinking of 
You” is an excellent illustration of a good 
title and good construction. 


Think Of Me Thinking Of You 
Chorus 


When your day has passed away, and skies are 
gray, sweetheart, 

Think of me, thinking of you. 

Remember, too, that only you can keep us two 
apart, 

Think of me, thinking of you. 
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| My future lies within your eyes, where lovelight 
used to shine, 
I’d give my all to hear the call that tells me you 
are mine. 
But if it’s true that some one new is calling you, 
sweetheart, 
Think of me, thinking of you. 


HIS number, written by Chas. Abbott 

and Dale Wimbrow and published by the 
L. B. Curtis Co., New York, was a big 
seller in sheet music and records. The inex- 
perienced writer probably would have been 
satisfied with the title, “Think of Me.” 
Abbott and Wimbrow, however, knew they 
had nothing worth writing up until they 
thought of the “punch” line, “Thinking of 
you.” 

You will note from reading the chorus 
that only one word, Remember, carries more 
than two syllables. note the many 
words with open-vowel sounds, In this in- 
stance, the writers adopted the double meth- 
od of rhyming, at the beginning of each 
line, then followed with alternative rhymes 
for the first and third and the second and 
fourth lines. The rhythm of the first four 
lines, which is foxtrot, is the same, but there 
is a change at the beginning of the fifth 
line, and carried through the sixth, which 
enables the melody writer to introduce a 
different strain and break the monotony. 
The rhyming method is the same in the fifth 
and sixth lines, but not the lilt. You would 
do well to get a copy of this number at your 
music store and study the construction. At 
the beginning of the seventh line the lyric 
writer went back to the rhythm and lilt in 
the first four lines. 


Also 


A short time ago while I was visiting at 
one o1 the publisher’s studios in New York, 
two song writers came in with a new num- 
ber. Part of the title was “I’m Singing a 
Love Song.” That itself is a complete title, 
but they had found a new twist for the 
idea. Perhaps it would be a good idea for 
you to see what you can do in the way of 
adding a new twist to this old idea. And 
when their song is published you can com- 
pare your twists to theirs and note how 
close or far away you are from being on a 
level with professional song writers. 
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Write Your Own Music! 


Don’t depend on some one else to write 
your music for you. You can learn 
how to write the best music for your 
songs. Previous knowledge of music is 
not necessary. Particulars free. 
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Language Rhymed—Complete 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department 1s received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





General and Fiction Magazines 


Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York. A. A. 
Proctor, Editor. Issued twice a month; 25c a 
copy; $4 a year. “We use out-of-door, western, 


sea, foreign, flying, war stories, etc., but stories 
laid in exotic countries are most in demand. High 
literary standards. We use a few filler articles, 
and longer articles of unusual appeal, color or 
genuine adventure. We do not use the conven- 
tional travel or ‘Sports article. Personal narratives 
rarely. We use good light verse and poems ofa 
high order—in our field. Brief verse preferred. 
We do not use stories of sex, the supernatural, 
sophisticated high society, or pathological char- 
acters. Adventure has a critical audience. We 
pay two cents a word and up on acceptance.” 





Air Trails, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. Paul 
Chadwick, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2 a year. “Aviation stories. Serials, novelettes, 
short stories filled with the zest of adventure along 
the trackless trails of the sky. Articles by pilot- 
authors. Payment on acceptance.” 





American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
“We use sketches of interesting men and women, 
1000 words, with illustrations. We pay $50 for 
such material. We also use a few thumb-nail 
sketches around 300 words, for which we pay 
$25. Mabel Harding is in charge of our ‘Inter- 
esting People’ department, which is devoted to ar- 
ticles about people who, within their limitations, 
are doing unusually interesting things, and, who, 
in themselves, have an interesting story. At pres- 
ent we are not in need of sketches about cripples 
or handicapped, nor are we in market for sketches 
about old people, freaks or eccentrics. Prefer 
sketches about young or middle-aged, up and 
coming people.” 





Amazing Detective Tales, 95 Park Place, New 
York. David Lasser, Editor. “We want criminal 
detective stories in which the crime or its solution 
or both are operated by scientific instruments or 
the use of science.” 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York. A. H. Bitt- 
ner, Editor. “First-rate action fiction sums up 
our requirements. Short stories, preferably from 
1500 to 6000 words; novelettes, preferably be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 words; serials up to 
60,000 words. Any good, clean story with sound 
plot, rapid-fire action and masculine appeal is our 
meat. Adventure, mystery, crime, piracy, the seven 
seas, city, rural, Colonial, Western, Northern, 
sports, colorful, stories of the past, fantastic, busi- 


ness; all these are ‘up our street.’ We do not 
want dull, uninspired, wishy-washy, hack stories. 
If you have a yarn that grips the reader at the 
outset and, through stirring action, leads him up 
to a satisfying climax, we have a quick decision 
and a prompt check for you. We are especially 
keen for the type of story which opens promis- 
ingly, maintains suspense, and ends _ gloriously. 
No verse. Occasional brief filler articles between 
100 and 350 words on odd, interesting facts of 
history or science not generally known, written 
from the non-technical viewpoint. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance.” 


The Aryan, 1827 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank C. Massey, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “The theatre and kindred 
arts. Material on any topic in our field con- 
sidered.” 


Battle Stories, 529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. “The great 
Vorld War is the background for all fiction pub- 
lished in Battle Stories. The first requirement for 
these stories is an authentic handling of the times 
and scenes of the war, and convincing character 
delineation. Training camp stories are taboo; 
action must begin at the front, whether in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Arabia, or any theater of the 
World War. Tales of naval engagements are 
especially sought—submarines, mine layers, etc., 
as few stories of this type are submitted. In addi- 
tion to tales of flying, espionage, trench warfare, 
raids, prison escapes, and other fiction, Battle 
Stories publishes the autobiographies of soldiers, 
including diaries. Payment is two cents a word 
and up, promptly on acceptance, and 25c a line 
for verse.” 


Best Love Stories—Cupids, 100 Fifth Ave, 
New York. Helen MacVichie, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly. “We use clean wholesome love stories 
of a sincere type. The reader should be imme- 
diately aware of a dramatic situation. The prob- 
lem itself should be within the understanding of 
the young girl of the lower middle class. Our 
type of readers read to be transferred into a 
glamorous world that will compensate for the 
everyday life they lead. This does not mean that 
the heroine should be a poor working girl who 
marries the employer’s son. Stories of adven- 
ture, mystery, aviation and sports with young 
love interest will find a ready market. Short 
stories run from 5000 to 10,000 words, and novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. Rates are 
from one to two cents a word.” 
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lishers, editors and 
writers. Its professional 
counsel and constructive 
literary advice will be of 
inestimable value to you 
in your work. 

In addition to this 
valuable professional 
counsel and aid, the 
Guild maintains a con- 
structive criticism de- 
partment for members, 
under the direction of a 
competent literary critic. 
Upon joining the Guild, 
every member is fur- 
nished with a credit slip 
of $2 to apply against 
criticism of original 
work. 

Besides the criticism 
department, the Guild 
aids its members in their 
contacts with magazine 
markets by issuing 
monthly, an Advance 
Bulletin of Market In- 
formation on _ current 
magazine needs, selling 
tips, etc. These Bulletins 





| AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


| 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GUILD OF AMERICA, 


I enclose $5 for membership in the Guild. 


- Guild was organized to assist writers new 
in their chosen field, as well as the veteran, 
by promoting closer co-operation among pub- 


Joi 


ment 








Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


i—Valuable contact with members, pub- 
lishers, editors and successful writers. 


2—-A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three prob- 
able market suggestions. 

3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Market 
Information,” mailed each member 
monthly, listing fresh market infor- 
mation, editorial tips, prize contests, 


news, etc. 
4—-National publicity on Guild activities. 
5—Information Department, conducted 


exclusively for members. 
6—Special prices on books. 


7-—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal stationery. 


&—One-year subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild. 








will be mailed, fresh from the editors’ 
pens, to each member without charge. 


Publishers 


Guild o 
Ameriéé 





interested writers to 
using the application blank below. 


URRENT activities of Guild members will 
be published in a special Guild Depart- 
in WRITER’S DIGEST, which has 


been selected as _ the 
Official Organ of the 
Guild. And, as a special 
concession to Guild 
members, WRITER’S 
DIGEST, for one year, 
be 
every application for 
membership in the 
Guild! 

This, however, gives 
you but a partial idea 
of the Guild’s activities 
and the many advan- 
tages a membership in 
the Guild will give you. 
Every writer who is in 
earnest about his career 
should become a mem- 
ber without delay. The 
present membership fee 
ts moderate. We urge 
join now by 


will included with 


This wili entitle me to all privileges of the Guiid, including a 


| credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. I am to receive Writer’s Digest for ene year. 


a | 
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CO RENEWAL 
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(Kind of literary activity.) 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Editor. “Uses shorts of 4000 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000 
words. One of the very finest markets for the 
gangster story. Simple, clipped type prefer red 
to fine writing, so don’t use any fancy languag 

Your detective and gangster, above all, must sound 


Black Mask, 
Joseph T. Shaw, 
to 8000 words, and 











authentic; their dialogue must ring the gong. 
Payment is around one cent a word, ou accept- 
ance.” 

The Black Swan, the Magazine of Virginia, 15 
N. Sixth St., Richmond, Va. T. Bev erly Camp- 
bell, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 


a year. An ultra-quality class whose — inter- 
ests—society, sports, homes, horses, art, antiques, 
music, the garden, ete.—find ade squate expression 


in the text and illustrations of this magazine. 
can use some short short stories; feature articles 
—Virginian, 1000 to 1500 words; sonnets; 
lyrics, and articles on art, antiques, the garden, ¢ 


4 f 


We report within ten days, and pay $5 for 





short 





Rates on 


nets and short lyrics, on publication. 
other manuscripts are dependent on interest and 
merit.’ 

The Bystander of Cleveland, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. C. B. Robbins, Managing Editor. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy: $3.50 a year. A 
weekly illustrated news publication covering items 


district < 
material 


; 
veland 
our 


of interest to the Greater Cle 
the Western Reserve. “All of 
written by staff or correspondents. Occasionally 
we buy some article of strictly local interest. We 
use no poetry, no wise-crack columns, no letters 
from New York or the Continent. Poetry is not 
wanted. We pay on publicatior i 












Canadian Bookman, 5 4A Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Can. Findlay I. “W eaver, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2 a year. Literary maga- 
zine. “Th the market for essays, sketches, poems. 
Photographs are considered with important ar- 
ticles. In poetry, we w: ant short ones only. We 





report within two week 


ago Girl, 203, N. Wabash, Chicago, Iil. 
Ethel M. Colson Brazelton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $l a Chicago Girl 
is of an inspirational, educatio1 nal and recreational 
nature. Articles of 700 to 1000 words, stories-— 
of Chicago interest, are considered. Photographs 
are considered; also poetry. We report immedi- 
The Chicago Giri is published by the Y. W. 
and all material is published gratis. 


The Chic 


rad 
yea 








ately. 


, Seg. 


The Chicagoan, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Martin J. Quigley, Editor. Issued fortnightly ; 
lsc a copy; $3 a year. Smart, sopl histicated, 
metropolitan magazine. “We want articles, humor- 
ous, satirical, clever, of interest - sophisticated 
Chicagoans, up to 1000 words. Also light, smart 








verse, up to thirty lines. Sketches of prominent 
Chicagoans are used; articles of interest to 
metropolitans in general. We pay two cents a 
word minimum, and 50c a line for verse.” 

Clues, &0 Lafayette St. New York. Issued 
twice a month. A Detective Magazine. “We use 
almost every kind of crime and mystery except 
those wherein the supernatural, pseudo-scientific 
or fantastic play a part. The purely deductive 


(by which is meant the deductive solution of a 








crime, especially murder) and the crime-adventure 
(by which is meant the general event-building of a 
mystery) may be called the two chief heads in re- 
gard to type. Stories coming under the latter 
head may be stories of confidence games, China- 
town, the Sccret Service, prison and what-not. 
Love, lightly treated, may play a part in novel- 
ettes though — in shorts. Humorous shorts 
are quite acceptah! Settings should be in Amer- 
30,000 words; 








ica. Novelettes jou 20,000 to 
shorts from 3000 to 6000. The preferred length 
for serials is around 50,000 words, representing 


stories in four parts; however, book lengths 


around 65,000 words are also used.” 


Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 








E. C. Richards, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 20c 
a copy; $4 a year. “Interested only in action, 
adveuture, mystery stories, in which the incidents 
and situations are treated realistically and the 
interest remains predominantly human. Every 
story in every issue is complete.” 


Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
weekly. ~“We want fiction, true 
concerning crimes, mysteries 

Stories in which clever 





Detective 
York. Issued 
articles and fillers 
underworld and detectives. 





clews point to guilt; mysteries tinged with ro- 
mance; true articles on sensational crimes, true 
accounts of the careers of noted detectives and 


3000 to 8000 words, 
up to 16,000 words, 
Amer- 


Stories 
novel 


fillers up to 400 words. 


notorious criminals. 
articles same length, 
serials up to 65,000, 


ettes 








ican settings preferred. Attractive rates, prompt 
decision, prompt payment.’ 

The Drama Mestsine 1b W. 44th St., New 
York. Albert E. Thompson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5% a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
articles on drama and the theatre. Payment 1s 
one cent a word.” 

Excitement, 79 Seventh New York. Lon 
Murray, Editor. “A magazine of stirring, dra- 
matic, thrilling fiction, with out-of-door setting 
and authentic color. Short stories up to 5000 


; s eee eer 
words. At present overstocked. 


New York. 
fiction by 


nd St., 


WwW estern 


Stories, 
ly swift, 


Frontier 











“We use on 

writers who know w are writing about. 

Westerns for Fronti S should have the 
uthentic ring of the Old West. The stage-coacl 

ae. when rustlers and Redskins dr ataatae 


he cattle barons’ 


g 
fed on the spoils of their rai 
fellows’ often 


4 L 
wars and the struggles of the litt! le 
enough to save their lives as their herds—] 
that is the sort of meaty m aterial we want. But 
remember that dramatic treatment is ess sential to 
give it the spark of life. We use no serials. 
Lengths for shorts are up to 6000 words, nove 
ettes from 10,000 to 12,000 words, and complet 
novels from 20,000 to 25,000 words.” 

Gay Parisienne, at 143 W. 20th St., New York 
has practically the same requirements as La Pare | 
Stories. Marianne Mark, is editor. 





Gun Molls 


Magazine, 305 E. 46th St., 
Wm. L. Mayer, Editor. 25c 


Issued monthly; 25c af 
copy: $2.50 a year. Gangster and underworld | 
magazine. Ve can use 3000 to 5000 word de-§ 
tective and gangster action stories.” 1 


New York. f 
al 





f 


i 
Writer's Digest | 
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Japan, 551 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Leonard J. Lucas, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. Travel magazine. “We 
are interested in material which will stimulate 
tourist interest in the Far East. Japan and China 
are of first interest, but we use material concern- 
ing all lands from Suez to Hawaii. Photographs 
are accepted occasionally, poetry seldom. We 
report within a month, and pay one to two cents 
a word on publication.” 


La Paree Stories, 143 W. 20th St., New York. 
Merle W. Hersey, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy. “Stories of 1500 to 2500 words in length 
with French locale, are needed. Romantic verse 
and sonnets are considered. We report within 
thirty days, and pay one cent a word for stories, 
and 25 cents a line for verse, on publication.” 

Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Daisy Bacon, Editor. Issued weekly; 2c 
a copy; $6 a year. “Uses well-plotted love 
stories with a thoroughly modern background in 
the following lengths: short stories, 4000 to 7500 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 14,000 words, and 
three to six-part serials in installments of 12,000 
words. Sex situations are not desired in this 
magazine, and contributors are advised to study 
the magazine thoroughly before submitting stories. 
Payment on acceptance.” 


Man Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Man Siories is sub-titled All Adventure. “We 
want adventure stories laid in foreign lands, prize 
fight stories, war stories, navy yarns, coast guard 
smuggling stories, and London crime stories. We 
pay in the neighborhood of one cent a word, on 
acceptance.” 













































Briefs 


Babyhood, Air Travel News, Tourist, and 
Town Crier of Philadelphia have suspended 
publication. 

Club Fellow merged with 
American Sketch. 

Smart Set remains indefinitely suspended. 
When it does resume publication, you'll 
know about it. Trust Hearst. 

Violinist resumes publication at 431 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Oceania, a journal devoted to the study 
of native peoples of Australia, New Guinea 
and islands in the Pacific Ocean, is published 
by Macmillan, London, England. 

The Library Quarterly is published by 
the University of Chicago Press and is a 
“journal of investigation and discussion in 
the field of library science.” It will be a 
scholarly journal. 

Plain Talk came out with a double date 
line recently and now is announced as sus- 
pended. 

Prize Air Pilot has been discontinued. 


Tatler and 


The Antiquarian, 420 Lexington Ave. New 
York. Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor. “We are 
in the market for expert articles on previously un- 
published phases of antiques and Old Masters. 
Rate is dependent on quality of manuscript.” 








ARE YOU EARNING WHILE LEARNING? 


The literary assistance that will be of most benefit to you must be personal; must be adapted to your indi- 


vidual needs. I am vitally interested — ‘ 
proportion to the success I am able to achieve for him. 
from his writing as soon as possible. 


in every new client’s future possibilities; my compensation will be in 
And I am anxious to get him started earning money 





My method of working with 1930, writes: 


a writer is to determine the 


best produce, coach him to 
turn out material in current 
demand and gradually work 
him up through the smaller 
magazines into the really pay- 
ing publications. My business of handling! 
is to develop steady producers G. 
who want to get somewhere 
and to sell them as writers 
as well as disposing of their 
individual stories. 


offered. 


manuscripts 


Thank ~ ver; 
Your chec 


if you ask me! 





*F, A. G., in her letter of October 28th, 


I was delighted to receive your check Satur- 
‘ day morning and terribly pleased to have such a 
type or types of fiction he can “breaking in” with a cweekly 

It goes without saying that my entire output 
is now being sent to you and I’m terribly en- 
thusiastic over the interest you have given my 2. Constructive 
work and the speed with which you dispose of 
Believe me, I’ve 
agents before—but I’ve never until 
suck sincere interest and business-like methods 


Vv. G. contributes on Oct. 
much for the fast service. 4 
for “Cupid Plays Tricks’’ came yes- 2 
terday and it was just 15 days since I put the 
story in the mail at Los Angeles. 


* (Names and addresses of these clients on request.) 


When you submit a manu- 
script for my consideration 
you receive: 

1. A thoroughly honest 
opinion of its commercial 
value and your possibilities. 
suggestions 
. for adapting the story to cur- 
— rent market requirements. 
now ha 38. Suggestions for future 
production of material along 
lines likely to prove profitable 
to you. 

The recommendation of 
your story by an editorially 
recognized agency to publica- 
tions in the market Le ma- 
terial of the type represented. 


16th, 1930: 


Some speed 








REASONABLE PRICES 


The fees charged for the high quality of service rendered are nominal. 


New clients are 


charged a reading fee of $.50 per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript, 
until I sel] $1000 worth of their work; then I handle it on a straight 10% commission basis. 


GOOD STORIES WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


I am in constant need of all types of fiction to supply editorial requests. 
handled by an agency that seils thousands of dollars’ worth of ficti 


If you wish to have your work 
fiction monthly, that will place salable material 


efficiently and to the best advantage, or give you a candid professional appraisal of its market value and possi- 


bilities, write for circular outlining terms. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


155 East 42nd Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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Moving Picture Stories, Room 1117, 1478 
Broadway, New York. Ethel Resemon, Editor. 
Issued bi-weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. 


“All material is supplied by staff writers.” 

Oriental Magazine, Times Bldg., New York. 
Hari G. Govil, Editor. “The editorial policy of 
Oriental Magazine is to present authoritative ar- 
ticles on the life and thought—social, economic 
and political conditions of the Orient, presenting 
the oriental point of view which is seldom brought 
in this country. Articles from the pen of Ameri- 
can and European writers are always welcome, 
as long as they present a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems and life ideals of the Orient. 
Travel articles which show an insight into the 
life of the Orient are needed, and not merely the 
superficial description of the conglomerate life 
witnessed by a tourist. Illustrations can be used. 
It is always advisable for the prospective con- 
tributor to write us and ask if we would be in- 
terested in the sort of article the contributor has 
in mind. We pay one cent a word on publication.” 
79 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Richard Merrifield, Editor. Issued twice a month; 
20c a copy; $4 a year. “Uses strong, dramatic, 
well-rounded stories appealing to masculine read- 
ers predominantly. Adventure stories laid every- 
where; mystery, sport, business, humor, and air. 
Some love interest allowed. Short stories up to 
6000 words, novels 40,000 to 50,000 words. Some 
verse. Payment on acceptance.” 





Popular Magazine, 





The Rotarian, 221 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 

Ill. A monthly of constructive opinion and en- 
tertainment read by 15,000 business and profes- 
sional men living in all parts of the world. Origin- 
ally it was a house organ for Rotary Clubs. “We 
want well-seasoned controversial opinion on timely 
subjects, such as business practices, uses of leis- 
ure time, convict treatment, —, welfare, educa- 
tion, crime prevention and the arts. Authoritative 
interpretations of international and domestic 
affairs; and trends in social policies, the press, 
churches and schools, architecture, science, the- 
atre, national defense, and life and customs in 
various lines. Human interest stories of men and 
concerns that have successfully put into operation 
the principles of fair play, honesty and good will. 
We prefer articles of 1500 to 1800 words. All 
manuscripts will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. Payment is made at rate that compares with 
that of other first-class American magazines.” 
San Franciscan, Sharon Bidg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Joseph Dyer, Editor and Publisher. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Gen- 
eral comment, humor, sophisticated fiction. “We 
are in the market for articles and fiction of about 
1500 words—not longer than 2000 words, with the 
sophisticated slant. Preferably written from the 
point of view of the Western metropolitan. Also 
can use humorous comment of 100 to 300 words 
each. We use no unsolicited photographs. Short 
sophisticated verse is considered. We report with- 
in two weeks, and pay $15 for feature articles 
or fiction, one cent a word on short comments, 
25 cents a line for verse, on publication.” 


Short Stories, Garden City, L. I, N. Y. H. E. 
Maule, Editor. “We want good action and ad- 
venture stories set anywhere in the world. West- 
ern, Northern, tropic, logging, Foreign Legion, 


The 








Writer's Digest 


and sea stories are all good for us. A mystery 
story with outdoor setting and good, stirring plot 
and action is very welcome. We use a certain 
number of gangster stories, but very few war 
novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; short stories, 
2000 to 7500 words. Our stories must be written 
for men readers; we don’t want stories featuring 
the heroine or developing the love interest too 
strongly. Keep the woman interest subordinated 
to the men characters. What we want are stories 
of strong men struggling over men’s affairs. We 
extend an especially cordial welcome to new writ- 
We report promptly and pay on acceptance.” 


New York. Ruth 


ers. 





Silver Screen, 45 W. 45th St., 
Waterbury, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1 a year. Motion Picture Fan Magazine. “We 
can use personality sketches on film players; gen- 
eral Hollywood stories. All material not to ex- 
ceed 1200 words in length, We welcome new 
writers who have new points of view on the 
motion picture industry and all its facets. Can 
also use humorous drawings with relationship to 
motion pictures. Poetry is accepted if it concerns 
our subject. We report within two weeks, and 
pay five cents a word, on acceptance.’ 





The Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Henry Thomas Schnittkind, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 1l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
Literary magazine. ‘We want short short stories 
and poems. There is no limitation as to style or 
subject or length of the poems. The editors have 
no dogmatic standards about the forms of poetry. 
What they are concerned with is the substance. 
We award every four months a prize of $100 for 
the best poem printed during those four months. 
For prose, we pay at the rate of one cent and up.” 
79 Seventh Ave. New 
l5c a copy; $3 a 
outdoor, adven- 


Top-Notch Magazine, 
York. Issued twice a month; 
year. “Action stories, mystery, 
ture, sports, lively humor. Serials from 40,000 
to 70,000 words; novelettes from 15,000 to 25,000 
words; short stories from 1000 to 15,000 words. 
A little light verse is used. Fillers are not con- 
sidered. Payment on acceptance.” 


Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. Coburn 
Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4 a year. “We are in the market for articles full 


of color and life ranging in length from 1500 to 


5000 words and having travel interest. Should 
stress native life and characteristics, and shouid 
be illustrated with effective photographs. Stories 


of adventure and exploration are also used when 
accompanied by suitable pictures. Photographs 
are essential and should be submitted with all 
manuscripts. Pictures with glossy finish are pre- 
ferred, and all protographs should be striking 
and effective, and should contain human life and 
action. We never use poetry. Report is made 
within three weeks, and payment is one cent a 


word, and from $1 to $3 each for pictures; on | 


publication.” 


Undercover, 1740 W. 
phia, Pa. Paul Brown, Editor. 
magazine. “We are in the market for short de- 
tective fiction, 1000 to 2500 words. 
quirement is for short articles, same length, deal- 





; 


Columbia Ave., Philadel- | 
Detective fiction 


Another re- | 


ing with crime prevention and detection, prefer- | 


ably with an official by-line. 
thirty days, and pay two cents a word and up.” 


We report within | 
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riticism 








Rates for 


Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 


1.00 


for 1000 words or lesa 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 
$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 
$4.00 

for 3000 to 4008 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 


Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 


Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 


5c per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Special 


To acquaint you with 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
criticism service and make 
you better realize the in- 
tense value this service 
brings you, we are offer- 
tng ao FREE cloth bound 
copy of Where and How 
to Sell Manuscripts or 
Roget’s Thesaurus with 
all criticism work of ten 
dollars or over. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


N° DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 

some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the DicEst’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience. 
they are able to show you how to improve your: 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s DiceEst 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW -FIELD FOR WRITERS 





GLORIA SWANSON’S next picture is an original story by 
unknown author. You need my personal help now. Studios 
are buying original stories for 1931-32 programs. Your story 
may be just what is wanted. Ask for PROOF that I sell 
the Studios. 12 years experience in criticism, revision and 
SALES ON COMMISSIO? Personal contact with Studio 
Editors GUARANTEED. Folder FREE. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Recognized Authors’ Representative 
423 Security Bldg., Dept. 120-D, Hollywood, Calif. 















THERE HANGS A TALE 

of fewer rejection-slips, mo time or labor 
and joy of editors’ checks, if you 
service. Send for circular. 


G. B. POTTER 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


lost, 
use my 


Box 991, Dept. D, 








“How I Got a Job as 


Columnist” 
A typewritten brochure telling how you may do the same. 
Postpaid, $1.00. Valuable information about Column Con- 
ducting and Humor Writing free on request. Address: 


JACK PANSY, 2041 East 64th Street, Erookiyn, N. Y. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired —Typing Service. 
Onur representative makes frequert trips to New Yotk 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








IT’LL BE MERRY XMAS! 


if you try our service. Ms. paper, $1.10 a ream, 
boxed. 100 kraft envelopes (2 sizes) if you fold mss., 
$1.00. If you mail flat, 25 of each size, $1.30. 


Ribbons, 75c and $1.00. Second sheets, 80c per ream. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415 Center Ave., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 











LABORATION 
An instructor and regular writer of will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected short story for $1, or 
fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half 
of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Uo THORS 


of Book Manuscripts only: friendly reading 
free and prompt report om your work. Fiction aod 
non-fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and 
poetry (book-length coliections). All subjects. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W.D., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


fiction 





Inc. 
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Writer's Digest} 


1703 L St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. Marion Banister, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. The Wash- 
ingtonian is a class publication designed to in- 
terest and amuse the better class of readers, not 
only in the National Capital but in all sections 
of the United States. Its primary purpose is to 
reflect and to interpret to the country at large 
the varied cosmopolitan and entirely distinctive 
life of Washington, as well as to supply to its 
readers everywhere interesting articles on inter- 
esting subjects of the present day. We buy 
short fiction and feature articles, good verse, 
humorous skits, and cartoons and comedy. Pay- 
ment is two and a half cents a word.” 


The Washingtonian, 


List of Syndicates 
230 Park Ave, 


Bldg., 


George Matthew Adams Service, 
New York. 

Affiliated Press Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
American News Features, Inc., 

New York. 
Army & Navy News Service, National Press Co. 
Washington, D. C 
Associated Editors, 
Chicago, III. 
Associated Newspapers, 270 Madison Ave., 


383 Madison 


International 


1650 Broadway, 


oO 


S. Dearborn St, 
New 


Inc., 440 


Associated Press Feature Service, 


Ave., New York. 
Audio Service, 326 N. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
— Ltd., 129 Adelaide St., Toronto, Ont. 


Park Row, New York. 


Bell pe Inc., 63 
Inc., 174 Newbury St, 


Cambridge Associates, 
Boston, Mass. 

Capital News, 1269 National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Central Press Assn., Inc., 460 W. 34th St., New 
York, and 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, Inc., 952 Dorchester Ave. 

Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Daily News Syndicate, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, III. 


Chicago Tribune Newspaper Syndicate, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, III. 

Paul V. Collins Int’l Newspaper Syndicate, 201! 
Pierce Mill Road, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 Broadway. 
New York. 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, 100 Fifth Ave, 


New York. 


Couch Publishing Co., Bond Bldg., Washington, 


DD: €. 
Current News Features, Inc., Evening Star Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. 


Continental Press Feature Syndicate, Times Bldg. 


New York. 

Distinctive Children’s Feature, 401 N. C St., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., W. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. f 

Dorr News Service, 331 W. 14th St., New Yorkf 


455 Craig St., 


Doubleday-Doran Syndicate, Garden City, N. YS 


DuRoye Cartoon Syndicate, 815 Madison St, 
New York. 

Eastern Newspaper Service, 
Boston, Mass. 

Editor’s Copy, Orangeburg, S. C 
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Ellis Service, 406 World Bldg., New York. 

Famous Books and Plays, Inc., 500 Fidelity Trust 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Fashion Coordination Bureau, 247 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Feature News Service, New York Times, Times 
Annex, New York. 

Film Fun Syndicate, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Financial Press Service, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Irving Fisher Syndicate, 154 York St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Forr Feature Service, 850 Tenth Ave., New York. 

Gilliams Service, 32 Union Sq., E., New York._ 

Globe Newspaper Syndicate, 243 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

Graphic Syndicate. New 
York. 

Haskin Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Hein] Radio News Service, Insurance Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Alfred Human’s Weekly Musical News, 111 W. 
dith St., New York. 

Independent Syndicate, Inc., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

International Feature Service, 235 E. 45th St., 
New York. 

International Syndicate, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Junior Feature Syndicate, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Kelly Read Features, 508 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
i ee 

Kay Features, Inc., 165 Broadway, New York. 

Craig Kennedy Service, 427 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Keyes Advertising Service, Peru, Ind. 

Keystone Feature Service, 1211 Commonwealth 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

King Editors Feature, 1170 Broadway, New York. 

King Feature Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St. New 
York. 

Lakeside Pub. Co., 468 4th Ave., New York. 


Inc., 350 Hudson St., 


1508 Guilford 


Ave., 


Ledger Syndicate, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 4th Ave., 


New York. 

McCoy Publications, Inc., 689 S. 
Angeles, Calif. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 
York. 

Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 

Conde Nast Syndicate, Graybar Bldg., New York. 
National Feature Service, 4035 N. Hampshire 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

National Newspaper Service, 326 Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National News Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nea Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 

Newspaper Feature Service, 235 E. 45th Street, 
New York. 

Newspaper Feature Bureau, 300 Intelligencer 
Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Newspaper Information Service, Inc., 1322 N. Y. 
Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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1475 Broadway. New 


Inc., 3727 N. 17th St., 





Financially —Is Your Writing 
Worth While? 


RITING is one of the world’s best paid 

professions. As a successful writer your 
income will rank with that of opera stars and 
corporation lawyers. Are you getting where 
you deserve to be? If not, do you know 
why? That is the great question which re- 
jection slips will never tell you. 

For a limited time I will personally criti- 
cise, aid in reconstruction, and give detailed 
advice concerning your manuscript. I will 
answer that big question on your mind— 
WHY. I will give intensive, individual, 
personal help. You will get the most prac- 
tical training possible. 

I am both a novelist and an essayist. Essays 
of mine have found a way into such maga- 
zines as Atlantic Monthly, Century, Yale 
Review, North American Review, Plain 
Talk, etc. ‘“‘Dirt Roads’’ and ‘‘Earth Born’ 
(Century Co.) are recent novels of mine. I 
have reported on hundreds of manuscripts for 
some of the foremost publishers in U. S. 

My fees are within reach of all, however 
much of a beginner you may be at this 
fascinating game. If you want the truth 
without flattery, facts and not cheap praise, 
write me. 


HOWARD SNYDER 
1200 Springhill Ave., Mobile, Alabama 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If you 
like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA, 








ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed aceurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 
50c per thousand words with carbon capy. Special rates 
on beok length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


Box 701, Pacific Grove, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requiremeats, accurately 
neatiy, promptly. One carbon copy. 86c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on bock 


manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
39 Kilsyth Read, Brookline, Mas. 




















SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


An experienced and cflicient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc., at a maximam charge of 4c 
per thousand words; poetry lc per fine, One carbon 


furnished. 
MISS ALTA B. PRICE 
P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and forma! 
tules. Mr. Hoffman's standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.,), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he bas proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; so classes, mo set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself. 
fequiring full time fer best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-maan’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 













CAPITALIZE YOUR LITERARY ABILITY IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Advertising writers, managers and agencies needed in 
every community. Your ability, plus a knowledge of 
industrial advertising technique, qualifies you to handle 
the copy requirements of concerns in your locality. 
Write for further information. 

NEALY COPY SERVICE 
7214 East End Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








FREE OFFER 


Your Manuscript revised and typed by us, means that it 
is letter-perfect; that it is in the correct ferm; that it will 
favorably impress the editor. 

Our Free Introductory Offer will interest you. Write for 
full details today. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862, Chicago, Ill. 











“HARD WORK ALONE WILL NOT WIN” 

From cock-crow ‘till midnight, you may plug your head off only 
to meet, face to face, the great wolf of failure. You may hustle, 
work, worry, push, think—all to no avail. To make that much 
oot after FIRST impression on the EDITOR—your MANU- 

1PTS must be Neat. Clean Readable, FREE from Blurred 
letters and oumbers. A $1.00 bottle of LIGHTNING SPEED 
TYPEWRITER TYPE CLEANER will do its Stuff for over a year. 
Agents and Dealers wanted. Order today or write for full details. 
Trade that old typewriter for a new one. 
LIGHNING SPEED MFG. CO., 811-813, Porter Ave., Streator, III. 








PLEASING 


typing helps sell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed 
scripts are pleasing, correct, and conform to the 
requirements of 
THE EDITOR 
Send us your script. You will be pleased. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE, Dept. 1, Center Point, Texas 











The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
oo directions to authors as to the manner of pasts 
and correeting proofs. with every needed suggestion on 
Santitieg of manuseripts fer publication. 
Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
23 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 








SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Uso Phavs and Novel 





No “‘Reading’’ charge! No ‘‘criticism’’ or ‘‘copyright’’ bunk. A SALES 


SERVICE for members on strictly 10% commission basis when SOLD! 
Want magazine stories especially with talking-picture possibilities. 
Publieation of novels arranged. Report in 7 days. Information free. 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITERS’ CLUB 

P. ©. Box 1381, Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 
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wie 
THE FORUM (i 
(Continued from page 11.) 
Personally, I think the institution of such a 
service would be of priceless benefit to many of 
your readers..... 
In an editor’s note, WRiTER’s DIGEST ac- 
cepted this idea and called for subscribers 
living in out of the way or unusual districts ] 
to volunteer information gratis. Of the P 
responses, the following have been selected P 
to date: : 
J. A. Combo—Honolulu. ‘ 
N. P. Albright—Honolulu. 
G. M. Schmuck—Porto Rico. , 
A. Macdee—New Westminster, British c 
Columbia. N 
E. H. Foreman—Arizona. 1 
Staff Sarg.H. E, Smith—Items pertaining H 
to the U. S. Army. s 
A. M. Phillips—Ozark Hills, Mo. ‘ 
R. A. Kinney—lItems pertaining to U. S. H 
deserts. H 
These writers will furnish free of charge P, 
information about their community, coun- = 
try, or special information assigned to them. 
The above writers are experienced, intelli- ie 
gent, free lancers, who will be glad to assist - 
you, and secure photographs or pertinent oa 
information. 
Rules ai 
1. Those not complying with the fol- we 
lowing rules will not have their mail 
forwarded. = 
2. Address letter per following ex- ” 
ample: Th 
J. A. Combo 
c/o WriTER’s DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
3. Enclose return self-addressed 





envelope. i 

4. Enclose ten cents in coin or stamps 
to cover clerical costs of opening 
and forwarding. 

5. We will not enter into correspond- 
ence with those not complying with 
these rules, nor forward their mail. [| 

6. No responsibility is assumed for 
lost letters. 

More writers are needed in far flung 
corners, especially the Orient, Africa, and 
South America. When writing advise your 
qualifications. Address letter to “Query 
Editor.” 


- 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


FICTION WRITING 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing........ - $2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit..............6- -- 2506 
Joseph end Cumberiand 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.90 
Arthur §. Hoffmen 

Training for Authorship.............esee08 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticiem............ - 2.40 
Sheran 

How to Study Literature......... onese00-08 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

Narrative Technique............ece0% whee 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzeil 

The ay OF Lideretere....ccccccececcces 3.00 

R. A. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction...............- 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Story Writing....... o55ees0snsseeenens «+. 3.285 
F. M. Perry 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts..........- eooe Bd 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts...... S0eenee 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 


Wm. B. McCourtie 
POETRY OR VERSE 


Art of Versification........ceccsssceccsees 2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters... ccccccccccccccccece -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............- 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted.............0++008 2.00 
Barbe 

Polats About Postry.....ccccccccccccccsce 1.00 
Donald G. French 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 

Art of Inventing Characters.........++++++% 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations............. 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog...........eeeeceeee 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book...... (ete betaeneaeeee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prese Style... .cccccccccscccccccces 2.50 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction...........++.+- 5O 
Richerd K. Abbott 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

Welle cccccceccvcccrccccccsecccccecce 1.06 

Agnes Reeve 

Emotional Values fn Fiction Writing......... 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story..........+++++- 1.75 


Michael Joseph 


How to Write Short Stories..............+. 


L. Josephine Bridgart 


Plet of the Short Story... .cccccccccccccce 


Henry Albert Phillips 


Pletting the Short Story........cccccoccce 
Chann 
Writing the Short Story............-.-s.0:. ° 


J. Berg Esenwein 


ee I isons 64.506e0ssesken cee tee 


Robert W. Jones 
Short Stery Writing... 
Mary B. Orvis 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 


John Gallishaw 


Studying the Short Story...........eeeee0% 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 

I BN Di so v0 oot ccciesscteceenes 2.00 
C. Warden La Roe 

The Business of Writing.............:eee08 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Writing Novels to Sell............eeeeee 2.50 
Laurence D’'Orsey 

This Fiction Business..........22++- ccccce B00 
H. Bedford Jones 

How to Write for the Talking Pictures...... 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Technique of Fiction Writing..... eosneeee - 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Magazine Article Writing...............+. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing to Forty Magazines........... 2.50 
Edward Mott Wooley 

GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC 

The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............ 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Se ss is cca cwsceaen sedsenee 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Oe. Ee Is 65 6505 -0:0:46.655 600 5685086 - 1.50 
Wm. Dane Oreutt 

Writing Good Baglish....cccccceccccvescses 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary.............+. - 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 

re eer 1.00 
Funk & Wagnal!s Co. 

Essentials of English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Punctuation and Capitalization............ 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Se ER 6 6.005560 006022 tsnseeeewe -78 
Frank Vizetelly 

Paulty Dietiom..cccccccocccccecsecceveces - 35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Blolpfedl Billets. cc cccccccccccccccccccccceces 35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced.... 2.25 

Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary..........+... 1.50 

Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions.... .60 
L. J. Campbell 

Handbook of Punctuation. .........eseeee+% - 60 


Marshall T. Bigelow 


Sere eee eee eserssees 


a ee ee ee Le a A 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $_~~ 


ORDER BLANK 


_-___in payment for the following books: 
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TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 


FREE 
Many potential writers don’t know their own dormant ability. 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots 





S, ete, It’s a splendid test 


characters that live, to understand m 
Try it, and re- 


of your story inct, Send for this free anal ysis. 

ceive expert critic’s opini , “Short Story Wri ting 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

633 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 






















EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2¢ per liae. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 



















FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 





















2517 N. Madelia Street, 


ora Typing in the West 


Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
aes corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions 


MARGARET COMPTON 
Spokane, Washington 























rection in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, 


TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. Free cor- 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents thousand 


words. Poems, two cents a line. 
Pittsfield, Ill. 




















40c per thousand words. 
corrections and carbon free. 
words and over. 


Stromsburg, 


ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
Extra first page. Minor 
10% discount on 10,000 


MAUD JOHNSON 
Nebraska 






















——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch 
WRITER’S DIGEST wiil bring to 

Write today for advertising 
vate, card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Stresi, 


ad in 
you? 


Cincinnati, C. 





~ 
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THE WRITERS MARKET 
(Continued from page 51.) 


New York Evening Post News Service, 75 W 
St., New York. 

New York Herald Tribune Syndicate, 225 W. 
40th St., New York. 

New York World Syndicate, 63 Park Row, New 
York. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, 63 Park 
Row, New York. 

Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Premier Syndicate, 235 E. 45th 
Publishers Autocaster Service, 
New York. 
Publishers Financial Bureau, Babson Park, Mass. 
Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Albert Reid Syndicate, 103 Park Ave. ., New York. 
Republic Syndicate, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
410 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IIl. 
Seckatary Hawkins Service, Enquirer Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Science Service, 2/st & B Sts., 


New York. 
39th St., 


St., 
225 W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Service for Authors, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Standard Editorial Service, 225 W. 39th St. 
New York. 

Star Adcraft Service, 225 W. 39th St., New York. 

Star Newspaper Service, 88 King St. W,, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

W. Orton Tewson Syndicate, 420 Riverside 


Drive, New York. 

Thompson Feature Service, Inc., 31 
New York. 

Ullman Feature Service, Washington, D. C. 


E.. ith: St, 


United Feature Syndicate, Inc., 406 World Bldg., 
New York. 
Christy Walsh Syndicate, 570 7th Ave., New York. 


M. E. Weaver Syndicate, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York. 


Weekly Sports Letter, Western Newspaper 
Union, Chicago, II. 
Woman’s Page Copy, Plymouth, Ind. 


World Color Printing Co., 420 S. De Soto Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

World Wide News Service, 12 Pearl St., 
Mass. 


Boston, 


TRADE Press SyNDICATES 
King Editors Feature, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 
RELicious SYNDICATES 
The Ellis Service, 406 World Bldg., New York. 
Keyes Advertising Service, Peru, Ind. 


Syndicates 


The Associated Press 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
General Feature Editor. General Newspaper 
Service. “We can use romance and adventure 
serials of 33 to 39 chapters in following word- 
lengths: First chapter, 1800 words; chapters 
two to seven, 1150 words each; remaining chap- 
ters, about two-thirds 1400 words each and other 
third 1150 words each, divided evenly. Domestic 
setting and women’s interest stories required. First- 
class postage must be included for return of manw- 


Feature Service, 


Writer's Digest 
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scripts. We report within ten days and pay flat 


| payment for exclusive newspaper serial rights, on 


acceptance.” 





Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 235 E. 45th St., New York, 
and 311 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Budget 
news mat and feature service for newspapers. 
“We buy spot news and feature pictures; and 
brief news feature stories with art. All stories 
should be sent to Cleveland office (main office). 
Pictures should be speeded to the nearest office. 
We return manuscripts immediately, if not ac- 
ceptable.” 

Illustrated Current News, Inc., 401 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn. Milton Small, Editor. Issued 
three times a week; 40c a week; $20.80 a year. 
“We publish a pictorial service sold to merchants 
for window display purposes. We are in need of 
photographs only of national interest, and will 
pay the usual rate of $3 per photograph, if ac- 
cepted. Postage for return of these photographs 
must accompany the package.” 





Science News Letter, 2lst and B Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. “We buy 
scientific news and photographs for general syndi- 
cate use, and pay one cent a word and up.” 


Walter L. Tobey, 401 North C St., Hamilton, 
Ohio. Distinctive newspaper features. “We are 
interested in material for children’s pages in daily 
and Sunday papers. We are specializing in matter 
of that kind.” 


vO 


United Feature Syndicate—Metropolitan News- 
paper Feature Service, 63 Park Row, New York. 
George A. Carlin, Editor. “We use every type of 
feature that we are convinced a large number of 
newspapers will pay money for. Our _ fiction 
(serials and short stories) u ally sells best when 
we have big name authors. Same applies to ar- 
ticles. The best market we have for unknown 
writers is our Exploit and Adventure series—true 
stories of far-ofi adventure told with the sus- 
pense of fiction. Prefer ‘I’ stuff. Articles must 
run about 3800 words. We report within two 
weeks, and pay 50 per cent of net proceeds to 
author.” : 


Trade Journals 


The Adcrafter, 2237 
Mich. Rudolph E. 





Tower, Detroit, 
Anderson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c acopy; $2ayear. The Adcrafter 
is strictly a trade publication. It combines local 
news with articles of a general nature. “We can 
always use articles on advertising campaigns and 
interviews with advertising men, providing they 
contain real ideas and not merely a rehash of o!d 
stuff. Photographs are accepted if they show the 
use of advertising. We report immediately, and 
pay $10 to $25 an article, depending on nature 
of subject.” eee 

Boating Business, 1729 Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Ill. J. W. Peaslee, Editor. Issued monthly; free 
circulation. “We are in the market for mer- 
chandising stories and articles for the boat dealer. 
Photographs should accompany manuscripts. We 
report promptly, and pay one aud a half cents a 
word, on publication.” 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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lst Point—We insure your ms. 
T 


From 10,000 to 


totalled individually. 


gmft—When the writer receives 
4th Point the Detailed Analysis, he 


may wish help in re-writing his ms. In that 
event he will get the sincere collaboration of 
our Editor, at 
length of the ms. and the amount of editorial 
work required. 
5th Point—P2ym™ents for mss. sold 
will be sent promptly direct 
to you, and in full. You send us the agreed- 
upon commission only after you have received 
your check. 


79 Fifth Ave., 


A 5-Point Literary Service to “Digest” Readers 


In our 5-point service, we offer authors everything hitherto obtainable from other 
literary agents—PLUS SOME EXTRAS which, we believe, are exclusive with us. 


against loss by fire and theft as long as it remains in our office. 
his insurance is provided at our expense. 


2nd Point—_very ms. received is given a First Reading—without cost. 
Kiterary agents performing this important work without charge. 


3rd Point—With the report of the First Reading, the writer is asked whether he wishes a Detailed 
Analysis, for which he will be charged a nominal fee, as follows: 


SO eT odo eee eee 
From 5600 to 10,000 words......... 
15,000 words....... 
From 15,000 to 20,000 words....... 
From 20,000 to 30,000 words....... 
From 30,000 to 40,000 words....... 
From 40,000 to 60,000 words....... 
Rates above 60,000 words and for poetry as arranged. 


t dependent upon the 
rates dependen po: a 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


Dept. 312, 


We believe we are the only 


Each ms, is 


You will agree that this service gives 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we offer you all 
that may be reasonably expected of a 
literary agent—-PLUS additional serv- 
ices of genuine worth. Send your ms. 
for the free First Reading. 





New York City 
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HELP! WANTED:- 
8 « 
Cartoons, Drawings, Stories, 
Book Lengths, Articles, Songs 


and Verse. 15% commission 
charged for marketing accept- 
able material. 


National Fine Arts Service 
827-W Kimball Hall Chicago 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Revision—Collaboration—Sales Service 
Author of 
“REPRESSION,” a collection of short stories. 
Terms and information on request. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








NORTH WEST DATA AND LOCAL COLOUR! 

Unique old English Victoria, romantic Vancouver Island, and the 
great modern City of Vancouver, British Columbia, contain archives 
(such as the famed Duke of Connaught’s Library with its rare 
collection of N. W. Indian lore, Western discoverer’s and pioneer 
records, diaries, etc.) of priceless value to writers. 

An experienced legal investigator and writer, with the right 
entrée and exceptional facilities, will search for data for you; 
provide facts for correct local colour, or photos for illustration. 
Minimum fee $10 for typewritten report and copy. Prompt service. 

LIONEL WESTOVER, LL.B., 
Post Office Box 1293, Victoria, B. C., Canada, 








HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what’s wrong with your stories? The rejection slip 
will never tell you! I sell seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. DO IT 
NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,’”’ New York City. 








POETS AND LOVERS OF POETRY:—Do you know KALEIDO- 
SCOPE? . . . ‘‘the poetry magazine with a personality’. . 
a journal friendly to noted and unknown poets . . . strictly high- 
class, dependable, prompt in reporting on manuscripts and in pay- 
ment of prizes . . . has appeared regularly each month since May, 
1929, and gaining momentum .. . 24 full pages . . .price now 
$1.00 a year, 15¢ a copy. After January 1, $2.00 a year, 25c 
a copy. Order now, or send stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
full information and bulletin of prizes. KALEIDOSCOPE, A WNa- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 








Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


and intelligently criticized. Typing service, 50c per 
1000 words, includes minor corrections and carbon copy. 
Criticism rates on request. 

Honest, Prompt and Careful Service. 


GORDON LAW, M. B. E. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. (R. D. 3) 














Franklin Hall’s Photographs 


Sell his articles. Photographs will sell your arti- 

cles, too, if he tells you what is wrong with them. 

He criticizes photographs sent to him at the rate of 

three for a dollar. No less than three accepted. 
He pays return postage. 


R. FRANKLIN HALL 
341 Argo Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
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MEN I HAVE KILLED! 
(Continued from page 18.) 


And when Reader and I finally get our 


hooks on that paper, we’re so scared to dis-| 


cover what may be an international secret 
making for wars and things that we decide 
to hand it to the President himself at the 
White House! And the Reader and I and 
everybody are on pins and needles all the 
way to Washington, and our tongues are 
hanging out as the President opens that 
envelope and—gives one look and gasps! 
For it is signed by a King and is addressed 
to an Emperor and—and— 

There you are! The murder isn’t every- 
thing, even after it is solved. Your reader 
will thank you for not letting him down 
with a slump as soon as your criminal is 
detected. For murder, itself, is a very com- 
monplace business, and its motives usually 
are more so. Invent a motive that is more 
interesting than the murder and all its 
ramifications. And make your living char- 
acters much more interesting than the dead 
one sprawling over that miserable X. 

Believe in yourself and your story, or 
you're licked before you start. And don’t 
be ashamed to admit to yourself that you 
don’t know everything. Verify all technical 
details when dealing with special subjects— 
like engineering, or legal procedure, or, say, 
medicine—although I once found myself in 
a queer position through this zeal for au- 
thenticity. 

I called up a doctor-friend on the tele- 
phone in the middle of one night. We omy 
know each other very well, but— 

“Doctor,” said I, “I’ve got to kill a man 
tonight, and I want to dislocate his neck in 
such a way that nobody will be able to say} 
for sure that he was murdered, or even how} 
he got that fatal injury. Now—” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Chalmers,” said the 
doctor when I got through—perhaps a bit 
breathlessly. “Call me again in ten min- 
utes. I'll look up something about the— 
the neck.” 

Within ten minutes the Chief of Police 
was at my door! I had forgotten to preface 
my request for information with a statement 
that I was merely murdering a man on 
paper. I thought the doctor knew, but— 
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Well, it was two in the morning and per- 
haps he wasn’t quite awake. 

But the point is—when in doubt about 
how to commit murder, even on paper, spare 
no pains to do the job right. Don’t bungle! 
For a literary murder may be literally mur- 
der punished by short shrift—from the 
reader. On the other hand it may be litera- 
ture. 


Best 


In the book, “The Best Short Stories of 
1930,” edited by Edward J. O’Brien, and 
published by Dodd Mead, we are surprised 
and pleased to note the emphasis placed on 
small and generally unknown magazines. Of 
the twenty stories selected as the best of 
the year, one or more are from Prairie 
Schooner, Box 1232 Station “A” Lincoln, 
Nebr.; The Frontier, c/o Mr. H. G. Mer- 
riam, State University, Missoula, Mont.; 
The Midland, Box 457%, Iowa City, Iowa; 
transition, which was recently discontinued ; 
The Gyroscope (address unknown; a mi- 
meographed quarterly) ; The Commonweal, 
Suite 4622 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City ; Hound and Horn, Box A, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (editorial address) The only 
magazine from which three stories were 
selected was the one magazine that must, 
by virtue of its editorial policy, gently scoff 
at any one man setting himself up as a 
judge, and dispenser of literary awards— 
The New Yorker. 





Fox West Coast Studios announce the 
appointment of Albert Lewis as head of the 
story department. Mr. Lewis was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1887, and was educated 
in the public schools of that city. Later he 
became associated with Sam Harris in the 
production of several stage plays. In his 
new capacity with Fox Studios he will work 
directly under Mr. Winfield Sheehan, vice- 
president and general manager of the cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Lewis will pay especial attention to 
the selection of new story material. 





Postponed! 


The Newswriting and Journalism contest 
winner will be announced in our January issue. 











ACMORNA 
ANUSCRIPTS 


A service for writers conducted under 
the personal supervision of a writer. 


Prosk TYPING, with one carbon 
copy, 50 cents a thousand words 


POETRY___________2 cents a line 


For rates on criticism, revision, transla- 
tion, editing and proofreading, mail or 
bring manuscripts to 





CARL W. GLUICK 
MACMORNA MANUSCRIPTS 


241 Penn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 


We will type your manuscripts neatly and promptly for 
fifty cents per thousand words. Poetry, two cents a line. 
Corrections in spelling and punctuation included. One 
carbon copy free. 

ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
622 N. Chester Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








A TYPIST INSTRUCTOR for SEVEN YEARS! 


I am experienced in all forms of typewritten work, 
and will type your manuscripts accurately and promptly 
for 60c a thousand words. Special rates on book 
lengths. It will pay you to try me. 


FLORENCE BECKER 
ALBA, PA. 








I CAN'T WRITE .... 
BUT 


« « »« BOW © CAN TYPE « « « « 
PR c caecdehasateeseesevessen 50c per 1000 words 
WO 60950 9:4b5504 Kos KeKenees eee eawesene 2c a line 

Carbon copy, minor corrections, promptness. 
CLARA BOWEN 


Box 135, Lincoln Park, N. J. 











WANTED 


Several copies of the March, 1980, issue of WritEr’s 
Dicest. Those accepted will receive a six month’s 
| 0p ae or renewal to Weruiter’s Dicest. Ad- 
Tess to 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Bang!!! 


The pistol 
shot rang out 
(like all good 


pistol shots do) like a 
thundering hurricane in 
the darkened room. Irish 
Molly, the blue-eyed, slim, 
young (we may as well tell 
you now — she’s the heroine) 
thing stood stock still and then, and 
then, and then, but that’s the point 
to this whole mess we've induced 
you into reading. 

Here’s a pistol shot in a darkened 
room, a heroine, slim, beautiful, and 
quivering. What to do? What will 
she see when the slim ghostly ray of 
Bull Schlemy’s torch light pierces 
the darkness? She doesn’t know. 


But alack, alas, neither does the 
writer! 
A copy of “Technique of the 


Mystery Story’ ($2.50 postpaid) 
might do a world of good right 
now. Carolyn Wells, author of 
countless successful mystery story 
books, and favorite writer of a troop 
of publishers, has laid bare in this 
amazing book, “The Technique of 
the Mystery Story,” a few of her 
own devices and methods of approach, 
ambush and attack. You can share 
in her knowledge by ordering this 
book. We know you'll like it. 
An extra dollar will bring you a full 
year’s subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST! 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN: : 

Please send me postpaid a copy of the new, revised 
edition of Carolyn Wells’ Technique of the Mystery 
Story. I enclose $2.50 payment in full. 

I enclose $3.50 for a copy of Technique of the 
Mystery Story plus a full year’s subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. [] 

a a cakes sh esa = Selon 
Address ER CE Sa tee ce ae eee Re 
RN ois decid Sita ahaha ebnandessccsiapiee DR eecctcticcciae 

If including a subscription in your order, please 
check whether renewal CJ or new 
A 
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THE WRITERS MARKET 
(Continued from page 55.) 


Detroit Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. L. J. Glasgow, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “We buy humor, facts 
and photographs on motoring. Payment is $25 
a story.” 


Jobber Topics, 1729 Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Ill. Ken Cloud, Editor. Issued monthly; free cir- 
culation. “Merchandising, salesmanship, and human 
interest stories dealing with wholesale or job- 
bing phase of the automotive business, are wanted. 
Length ranges from three to five pages of double 
space manuscript paper. We use a little poetry. 
Report is made promptly, and payment is one and 
a half cents a word, on publication.” 

Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. J. 
M. Thacker, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. Articles on woman’s viewpoint of 
laundry service (not fiction, but based on actual 
contact with customers and prospects). Pick up 
and Delivery (these articles should stress some 
special method or system employed by the plants, 
around which the article lingers). Sales contests, 
methods of keep-up, how often trucks are painted, 
costs, size of truck found best adapted to a par- 
ticular plant, etc. All material must be exclusive. 
We report when received.” 


Locomotive Engineers Journal, 1102 B. of L. E. 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Carl Rudolph, Editor. 
“We want articles of railroad and labor interest, 
particularly those of special appeal to locomotive 
engineers—also technical articles of educational 
value to locomotive engineers. We pay 50 cents 
a column inch. 





Luggage and Hand Bag Modes, 1181 Broad- 
way, New York. Edward E. Bonack, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. Trade 
paper. “Material for our publication must always 
be based on a merchandise practice actually in 
use by some member of our trade. Articles de- 
scribing new business methods, clever window 
trims, interior arrangements, training of sales 
people, credits, advertising, etc., are always de- 
sired if they are actually in use by a luggage or 
leather goods dealer. Pictures should accompany 
such manuscripts. We report immediately, and 
pay standard rates on publication.” 





Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., 
Oberg, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3 
a year. Engineering journal. “We want articles 
on machine shop operation, equipment for metal- 
working plants, design of equipment for machine 
shop operation. Length is of no importance. 
Photographs are essential. We pay $10 to $15 a 
page of published material, when prepared for 
publication.” 


New York. Erik 





Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Marie H. Callahan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. Trade journal 
for beauty shop owners. “We want scientific ar- 
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ticles on new methods or technique in beauty shop 
work,” 
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Motor Maintenance, 1729 Tribune Tower, Chi- TYPEWRITERS 
cago, Ill. B. M. Ikert, Editor. Issued monthly; | ALL STANDARD MAKES 
has free distribution. “We can use technical and | $10 up. Fully guaranteed. 


“ wins : ‘ ae ae e Free Trial. Write for complete 
merchandising articles for the automotive shop | iitttrated lists and special re- 


igest 

































































roit, : A 
ices repairman. Length preferred is from three to five | duced prices. 
acts pages of double space manuscript paper. We can NORTHWESTERN 
$25 use funny jingles if they pertain to automotive | TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
business or not. We report promptly, and pay 121 N. Francisco Ave. 
one and a half cents a word on publication.” Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 
na Motor Mention, Front and Market Sts., Harris- ‘ COLLEGE GRADUATE 
= burg, Pa. Ralph W. Young, Editor. “We buy a and experienced typist will prepare your manuscripts 
na ; en Se * i ; tel d tly for the editor. Rates without 
- few articles pertaining to motoring, style features, | | Serwrately and neatly for the editor Rates, wtost 
é travel by automobile, accessories (new), etc. With corrections in construction, spelling, etc., 40c a 
a thousand words Carbon copy included and satisfaction 
c Y . guarantee 
ry. Motorship, 521 Fifth Ave. New York. A. B. MINNIE L. BATES 
ind Newell, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; a. D. 2 Fayetteville, N. Y. 
$2 a year. Marine trade journal. “We are in the 
market for technical descriptions of NEW vessels 
J powered with Diesel engines, technical descrip- DONE DIXIE WAY 
. i f NEW i 1 ; 
Y} wales gpl icosl <ael speration of || We, tyPe manuscripts promptly, neatly, accu- 
of ; nile I rately; furnish carbon copy and pay return 
such engines, and vessels powered with them. seen uk Gao Ske 6 Ge was 
ial Also brief news items pertaining to construction P ge, : 
7 and contemplated construction of Diesel powered DIXIE TYPISTS 
ny vessels, Photographs are accepted. We report 4614 Banks Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ap immediately, and pay one cent a word, on 15th of 
Sy month of publication. It is best to write to the 
d, editor outlining the contemplated article and giv- PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
a ing evidence of ability to handle this work, as the Snith ae ei: ao Week we te eae a 6 ine 
. editors are technical experts on the subject and professional manuscript that commands attention.  50¢ 
require that correspondents know the marine fieid per thousand words. Prompt one-day service. Money 
and something of Diesel engine technology.” back guarantee. 
. —— M. L. BROWN 
r. National Engineer, 1025 Witherspoon Bldg., 311 N. Central Ave. PARSONS, KANSAS 
a Philadelphia, Pa. Thos. G. Thurston, Editor. As- 
e sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. Technical 
| trade journal devoted mainly to power plant en- EXPERT TYPING 
5 gineering. “We generally receive more material Sih cis: seills tine daiitatin,  Milinimaiimiins iaiemuiadli 
than we can use from regular sources and special covland and typed. Tromet ead eticlamecy orden. 
writers on technical subjects. We report within Rates very reasonable. Try me once; I'll serve you 
two weeks, and payment ranges from one-half to again. 
: one cent a word, on publication.” A. MARGARET BIGELOW 
107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Penna. 

Railway Age and Railway Review, 30 Church 
St., New York. Samuel O. Dunn, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; ; Bbc a copy; 3 a year, Covers all Give me the opportunity to prove how neatly, accurately 
phases of steam railroad operation and mainte- and promptly I can type your manuscript. Minor cor- 
nance. “We use very little contributed material.” rections made and one carbon furnished. Fifty cents 

per thousand words; poetry, two cents per line. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 139 N. Clark St., 

Chicago, Ill. Ames A, Castle, Editor. Issued RUTH HAGERTY 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. National trade. 315 Thurman Avenue, Michigan City, Indi 
Devoted exclusively to merchandising sporting and 

athletic goods. Does not reach consumer. “We 

can use: Interviews, well illustrated, on specific : ° e 
subjects of current interest to sporting goods mer- Write for the Juvenile Field 
chants; ‘how’ articles, devoted exclusively to one Good pay in this growing mar- 
subject, on such important merchandising activi- ket. Learn the short cuts to 

ties as: Store management, advertising copy prep- success. 

aration and placement, stock control, unusual mer- ‘ 

chandising campaigns; original window display CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
photos with short captions. Statements must be HOW TO TELL THEM 
verified when referring to business increases by By i; BERG ESENWEIN and 

actual increase in dollars. We do not use articles ARIETTA STOCKARD " 

; ici An introductio oa nd th ve discussion 
written to appeal to sports participants, nor do 2 ee & ont Dern, onan oa Cavers = bia 
we use photographs of hunting and fishing scenes and purpose of the enild’s Nld’s story. sources of 
and other sports. Our field is restricted exclus- te ca Beadins Cloth. 886 
ively to merchandising sports equipment. Articles ‘ 
should not be longer than 1500 words; 1000 words WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 






preferred. Interviews with prominent sporting 
goods jobbers are welcomed.” 
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Study Poetry 


HE POET, the national poet's 

magazine, offers a complete course 
in poetry writing. The method of 
study first provides the student with 
a thorough-going understanding of 
the technique of poetry writing, and 
a resume of poetry terms, rhyme 
schemes, and a mechanical under- 
standing of rhythm. 


After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allow us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Although it is 
difficult to sell verse regularly, we are 
glad to publish any of our student's 
verse in the Poet if it is of real quality. 
In such case we pay our regular rates, 
which are on acceptance. 


Students who study poetry with 
the Poet are allowed many other 
privileges such as special prices on 
books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. We ask 
you to clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us so that we may explain 
to you the many attractive features of 
this course. 


the POET 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincianati, Ohio 


Kindly send me details about your course in poctry. This 
places me ander no obligatics. 





ce Oa a cr a a 
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THE QUATRAIN AND OTHER 
SHORT STANZAS 


(Continued from page 37.) 


I am a man of war and might, 

And know thus much, that I can fight, 
Whether I am i’ the wrong or right, 
Devoutly, 

No woman under heaven I fear, 
New oaths I can exactly swear, 
And forty healths my brains will bear 
Most stoutly. 
Suckling: A Soldier. 


All, dear Nature’s children sweet, 
Lie ’fore bride and bridegroom’s feet, 
Blessing their sense. 
Not an angel of the air, 
Bird melodious or bird fair, 
Be absent hence. 


SHAKESPEARE and FLETCHER: 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Of course, there is no reason why the 
lines should not be reversed, that is, the last 
line made longer instead of shorter. 
Example: 
O goodly hand, 
Wherein doth stand 
My heart distracted in pain: 
Dear hand, alas. 


In little space 
My life thou dost restrain. 


Wyat: Song. 

It can be easily seen that this type of 
stanza, like the refrain stanza, is best 
adapted to the lyric, song, or elegy, and that 
it is unfit for narration. Chaucer showed in 
his “Tale of Sir Thopas” how badly a story 
fitted into tailed stanzas by writing a frank 
burlesque of the story told in tailed stanza. 

HE NOCTURNE is a form of poetry 

invented by Margarette Ball Dickson of 
Valparaiso University and _ popularized 
through the American Poetry Magazine, the 
Lyrical Poetry Magazine, and the Bookfel- 
low’s Anthology, as well as the Dean Book 
of Poetry, an anthology using American 
poetry forms from Colonial days until now. 
It consists of three stanzas rhyming aaB, 
ccB, ddbdB, that is, the first stanza has two 
lines and a B rhyming refrain, the second 
stanza has three lines and a B rhyming re- 
frain, and the third stanza has four lines and 
the B rhyming refrain, with the third line 
rhyming with the last. The rhythm is dactylic 
dimeter except the refrain which is catalectic 
in the two syllables of the thesis.—The 
Taper, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Risque Market 

Gay Parisienne, 143 W. 20th St., New 
York, is the newest title added to the Irwin 
magazine group. They use gay stories with 
a Parisian background ; 1200 to 2000 words. 
Payment on publication at 1c a word. 

One of these days a publisher is going to 
produce a risque burlesque magazine that is 
really clever instead of “crude semi-literate 
smut” and will thereby make for himself a 
tidy fortune. The satire and wit of France, 
Balzac, Louys, and Villon, frequently dealt 
with risque subjects but in a way that made 
the writers immortal. Clever writers with 
a flair for burlesque should try a hand at 
these markets instead of the cheap hanger- 
ons, and flunkie writers that usually con- 
tribute. 


Policy Change 


Frontier Stories, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York, a Fiction House magazine, has un- 
dergone a policy change. They no longer 
use adventure stories in foreign settings. 
Stories of the Old West that are authentic 
and deal with actual historical characters are 
wanted. The period is between 1870-90. 
Such stories should be up to 12,000 words. 
Fiction stories up to 6000 words for shorts 
and 25,000 words for novelettes. Payment 
at lc a word and up. 


Cosmo Hamilton’s London Flat 


HE answer to “Where Do Famous Au- 

thors Do Their Writing?” has been made 
by responses varying from “Under an apple 
tree” to “On a pad hung over the kitchen 
sink.” Cosmo Hamilton, whose new novel, 
“The Pleasure House,” has just been pub- 
lished by Putnam’s, admits bravely to a large 
flat in a fine old Georgian house in Piccadilly, 
London, where he writes surrounded by an- 
tique gems, crimson brocade tapestries, rare 
pieces of old furniture and Oriental rugs. 
There are no signs of radiators, radios and 
telephones but, instead, the atmosphere of 
leisure which actually existed there in the 
days when court beaux and fine ladies 
stepped through the spacious room in which 
he works. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
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Dr. ESENWEIN 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 







Writer’s Monthly. Dr. wein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,”’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. ¢ universities recognize 
i this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

they are constantly recommending our courses, 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 

Depi. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
Bi, We publish The Writer's Library, 13 valumes; descrip- 
tive Bocklet free, We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 


the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy # 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. = 
























PENNSYLVANIA TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. Corrections 
in grammar and spelling. Carbon copy. 
40c per thousand words. 
2c per line for poetry. 
HILL STUDIO 


349 Wister Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The /Jé Girl of the Inner Sanctum 


I e the professional “IT” into your MSS. My work 
spellbinds the editor. When he sees it, he grabs his 
check-book and yodles for more. Send me your stories. 
45 cts. 1000 words. Special rate on book MSS. 


ALICE HOLLENBAUGH 
823 Union Avenue, DAYTON, OHIO 








AUTHORS — ATTENTION! 


Let me type your manuscripts. Neatness and accuracy 
guaranteed. 40c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line. 
Minor corrections and carbon copy free. 

STELLA HOFFMAN 
622 E. 8th Street, LARNED, KANS. 











THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 


By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetica] list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth: $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of forty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS sales are not eligi- 

ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 

in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 

mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fesstonal writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professtonal 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
detatls, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Strerr 
Cincinnati, Ox10 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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THE WRITERS MARKET 
(Continued from page 59.) 


Successful Dry Cleaning and Dyeing, 105 S. 
Sth St., St. Louis, Mo. H. G. Heitzeberg, Editor. 
Issued monthly. Has controlled circulation. “We 
are in the market for feature articles describing 
unique merchandising angles or promotional ideas 
used by dry cleaners and dyers to help them sell 
more of their service to the public. ‘Success 
stories’ of idividual dry cleaning plants or dry 
cleaning plant owners are acceptable, providing 
the article will deal with the merchandising or 
advertising methods which made the success pos- 
sible. Technical articles which deal with the 
handling of specific problems encountered during 
the usual processing in representative dry cleaning 
plants are acceptable when authoritatively and ac- 
curately written. Sharp, clear and comprehensive 
photos of any size should accompany every manu- 
script if it is accepted, or advice should be given 
if photographs could be furnished (and what 
price). We report on receipt whenever possible, 
and pay one cent a word on publication. Photos 
or other art accompanying manuscripts are paid for 
in addition, depending on quality, size and usefui- 





ness.” 
Super Service Station, 1729 Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. W. K. Halbert, Editor. Issued 


monthly; free circulation. “We buy mostly mer- 
chan dising articles for the automotive shop repair- 
man. Photographs must accompany manuscripts, 
or at least be supplied before manuscripts are ac- 
cepted. Payment is one and a half cents a word 
on publication. Funny jingles are used, whether 
they pertain to the automotive business or not.” 





Transportation, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Harold A. Smith, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “We include railroad, 
steam and electric, air transport, automotive in- 
dustry, but not private automobiles; harbor im- 
provements, outstanding developments in coast- 
wide is service. We publish nothing ex- 
tremely technical or statistical. Strive for human 
interest, and especially for good illustrations, pre- 
ferring photographs. For photos suitable for 
covers we usually pay $5. Others 50 cents to $1, 
or more if merited. Right now we need nothing. 
We pay a trifle better than a cent a word on pub- 
lication, or shortly thereafter. To be acceptable 
in our office, an article must be accurate. A rail- 
road article concerning figures or important facts 


should be approved by some authority. Also can 
use life stories of executives, railroad or aviation, 
manufacturers of railway supplies, etc. Not sol- 


slightly humorous within reasonable limita- 
tions of dignity. Good railroad verse too, if 
there is such a thing. In the line of photographs, 
we can use snap-shots of big men doing the un- 
usual thing, good scenery with a railroad flavor. 
We report within a week.” 


Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio. Findley M. 
Torrence, Editor. Issued twice monthly; $2 a 
year. Lumber trade paper. ‘Feature stories on 
the methods ard accomplishments of successful 
retail lumber dealers are wanted, and stories of 


emn; 





general interest to the construction trade. We pay 
sixteen cents an inch.” 
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Women’s and Home Magazines 


Good Housezeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave, New 
York City. William F. Bigelow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Woman's 
magazine, but also contains articles of general 
interest. In the line of poetry, we use two or 
three stanzas of approximately four lines each 
with an appeal of general nature. Prefer things 
with some emotional quality. We report within 
two weeks, and have no fixed rates.” 


Home and Garden Review, 33 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Maud F. Robertson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. Class appeal 
is to the suburbanite. “We can use stories and 
articles of 1000 to 15,000 words on home subjects 
along unusual lines. Photographs of Middle West 
gardens are welcomed. We report within the 
month, and pay $8 a thousand words.” 


Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell St., 
Louisville, Ky. John H. Sutcliffe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. A family 
magazine. “Good clean fiction, ranging from 3500 
to 5000 words, is our particular need. Manu- 
scripts are not returned unless stamps accompany 
them. We report within ten days, and pay one- 
quarter cent a word and up, on publication.” 


The Home Macazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Agnes Smith, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.20 a year. For all the family, especially 
the woman. “Our material is usually on assign- 
ment for home service articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
and good short fiction, of the same length. I 
suggest you write us before submitting your ma- 
terial. We use one or two rhymed short bits of 
verse in each issue. We report within three weeks, 
and pay on acceptance.” 

The Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We are 
in the market for articles dealing with child care 
and training, health, education, and family rela- 
tionships from the psychological angle. Very little 
fiction is used in the magazine. Articles and 
stories must be kept down to 2500-3000 words in 
length. We pay one and a half cents a word.” 


The Small Home, 1200 Second Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Robert T. Jones, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 avyear. Home building 
and furnishing, relating to very small homes. “Ar- 
ticles on construction of small homes, materials, 
finishing, furnishing, landscape design, household 
appliances, and equipment, furniture, incidentals 
about the small house, etc., are welcomed. They 
should be from 1500 to 2500 words in length, ac- 
companied by suitable drawings or photographs. 
If subject is pictorial, five or six photographs are 
required. Photographs must be glossy finish in 
black and white, and photography of the best. We 
use no poetry. We report within ten days. Pay- 
ment varies because of drawings and photographs.” 


Miscellaneous 


The American Caravan, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Louis Mumford, Alfred Kreymborg and 









Read the Magazine of 


UNSALABLE STORIES 


First Stories analyzes five or six rejected stories in 
each issue, showing specifically why they did not sell 
and exactly what to do to make them salable. Send 
25c for your copy today, and begin studying the short 
story by the laboratory method. No samples. Foreign 
postage extra. 

We will take a few more writers on our PAY US 
WITH STORIES, which we help you write, propo- 
sition. Beginners or slowed-up professionals. You 
pay us no money for this service. Ask for details if 
interested. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








PERFECT TYPING 


at 40c thousand words. Prompt service on all manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy, extra first page included. 
Minor corrections if desired. Typing with revision, $1 
thousand words. Special rates given beoks. 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
126 Grant Street, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 


TN os 53565 bata eeererae ars -. 50c per 1000 
Revision—Spelling, English, Punctuation. . -50c per 1000 
Typing and Grammatical Revision...... $1.00 per 1000 


MATTIE PEPPER 


Box 494, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 








STENOGRAPHER 


Will prepare your manuscripts for the editor with neat- 
ness, accuracy and dispatch. 30 cents per thousand 
words. Carbon copy, extra first page and return 
postage FREE. A trial will please you. 


S. McVEY 


3745 Locust, Ist Floor, Kansas City, Missouri 








OK! 


Writes the editor if your manuscript is approved by, him. 
A carefully and neatly typed manuscript will put him in 
the best of humor to read your script. will type it for 
50c a thousand words, and guarantee satisfaction. 


NAOMI MASTEN 


TONGANOXIE, KANS. 








Efficient Work — Reasonable Rates — 
Quick Service 
While counting on old friends we are searching for new 
ones. We aim to please you, you will like our service. 
Give us a chance. 50c per 1000 words, lc per line, extra 
title and last sheet, carbon copy and minor corrections in- 
cluded. Best bond paper. Special rates for books, etc. 
QUICK SERVICE TYPISTS 
816 Stockley Gardens, Norfolk, Va. 














THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Paul Rosenfeld, Editors. This is not a periodical 
—it is a year book of American Literature. “We 
are interested in fresh and experimental work in 
the form of short novels, plays, short stories and 
groups of stories, poems and groups of poems, 
essays and dialogues. Competition dates for 1931 
not yet announced. Contributors and editors are 
paid a pro-rata share.” 


Garden State Farmer, Bridgeton, N. J. Issued 
weekly; $1 a year. Devoted only to New Jersey 
agriculture. “Want articles of interest to New 
Jersey farming. Feature articles accepted if per- 
taining to New Jersey. We do not use photo- 
graphs unless as a tie-up with article. We report 
within ten days, and pay 15 cents an inch, immedi- 
ately after publication.” 





The New York Pharmacist, 245 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Milton S. Malakoff, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We are not 
in the market for material at the present time.” 


Southwestern Stockman-Farmer, 14 Nunn Bldg., 
Amarillo, Texas. Virgil E. Hobby, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a year. Monthly farm jour- 
nal. “We publish short feature articles of from 
200 to 500 words dealing with individual farmer’s 
successes in some particular line of farm work, 
giving methods used by farmer, costs of produc- 
tion, profits, etc. Payment is on publication, at 
25 cents a column inch. Strictly professional men, 
generally agricultural college specialists, may write 





Writer's Digest 


articles of semi-technical nature. Only articles by 
those whose authority is unquestioned will be ac- 
cepted. We report within ten days.” 


The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York. Meta R. Pennock, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
Contains material of interest to nurses in the field 
of private duty, public health, nursing education 
and nursing administration. “We want technical 
or cultural material of interest to the group 
reached. Technical material must be supplied by 
nurses, physicians or specialists in allied fields. 
Cultural material or material of a news nature 
may come from any source. Pictures desired. We 
seldom use poetry. Payment is $5 to $10 a page 
of 725 words for material especially prepared for 
us, and less for papers delivered elsewhere and for 
fiction or news material.’ 


Alimony, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. Paul P. 
Travers, Editor. “We can use articles of 500 to 
3000 words dealing with divorce, separation, and 
alimony evils. Good human fact stories which 
tend to show the injustice and hardship caused by 
our antiquated domestic relation laws. Writers 
from different states in the Union, familiar with 
the laws of their own particular state, would re- 
ceive special consideration were they to write ar- 
ticles of the injustices of their own state laws in 
regard to domestic relations. Our rates are one- 
half cent and up on acceptance.” 











General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





WOODSTOCK MODERN TYPEWRITER 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


It was built for the business of today. 


It was designed to excel all other 
machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
racy and satisfaction in work done a 
little better than it was ever done before. 


Ask for demonstration. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 






Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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